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ly the light of the Supreme Court's 
decision, this volume will be of an 
importance equal to that of Harry $. 
Ashmore's The Negro and the Schools, 
which it follows as the second volume 
based upon the research of forty-five 
scholars financed by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Its prac- 
tical value may be even greater, for 
it is a series af case studies of com- 


munities that have made the change- 


over from bi-racial public schools to 
integrated systems during the past 
few years. 


These communities lie all along the 
border of the South—from New Jer- 
sey in the East through Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois to New Mexico and Ari- 
zona in the West. Some of them are 
as "Southern" in feeling as communi- 
ites within the South. Most of them 
undertook the integration of their 
public schools under the compulsion 
of state laws. The percentage of 
Negro population in these communi- 


ties varies from very small to sub- 
stantial. 


these c 
availabl 
proble 


ommunities offers the best 
e guide to the solution of 
ms that will face thousands of 
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Preface 


THIS BOOK REPORTS SOME OF THE RECENT EXPERIENCES OF 
twenty-four communities in states bordering the South as 
they have moved from racially segregated toward integrated 
public schools. 

It aims to be a study based on facts, Within the limits of 
ordinary human fallibility, it tries to present a balanced 
account of the situations described. The available evidence 
is far from complete, and further and more penetrating re- 
search is greatly to be desired. Yet where we have so little 
objective information of any kind it seems quite worthwhile 
to present the rather specific studies to be summarized here. 
They are indicative or suggestive rather than conclusive, but 
they do put on the record a wide range of real experiences 
with a set of very complicated human problems. 

The work is intended for the informed citizen, whether 
school official or teacher or interested member of a com- 
munity. It has not attempted to develop a highly technical 
analysis in sociological or psychological terms. On the other 
hand, the materials presented perhaps will be of interest to 
many social scientists. 

Part I sketches the general problem of desegregation, with 
particular attention to the role of law in the patterns of racial 
separation and integration in American school systems. 
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commendation. In addition, the wise planning and energetic 
assistance of the Fund’s staff, particularly Philip Coombs 
and John Scanlon, were indispensable to the completion of 
this work. However, the writing of this book has been the 
responsibility of the editors. Neither the Fund nor any of its 
officers or staff members should be held responsible for any 
errors of fact or for the interpretation of the material 
presented. 

Arrangements for preparation of the volume were greatly 
facilitated by Mrs. Katherine Riegger, of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University. Finally, 
we wish to thank the staff of the University of North Caro- 
lina Press for their expert aid in seeing the manuscript 
through final readings and publication. 


Rosi M. Warams, Jr. 
Marcarer W. Ryan 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
July 80, 1954 
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Introduction 


On May 17, 1954, THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
wrote an end to an era in American education. Before that 
date the Court had interpreted the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution to mean that the several states could 
educate whites and Negroes separately, provided the facili- 
ties made available for the purpose were substantially equal— 
and seventeen of the forty-eight states, including all those 
where Negroes were largely concentrated, had required or 
permitted racial segregation in their public schools. But from 
May 17 forward, the Court proclaimed, no American could 
be denied admission to a public educational institution solely 
because of his race. 

There could be no doubt that the Court’s unanimous de- 
cision removed legal sanction from the practice of segregation 
in education or that it cleared the way for massive social 
change. Yet the nature of that change remains clouded with 
uncertainty. The Court itself recognized that it had left vital 
questions unanswered when it called for re-argument on the 
Specific decrees to be entered in the five test cases upon 
which it based the new precedent. 

Many of these questions, however, are not legal in char- 
acter. Many forces have been at work reshaping the character 
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of bi-racial education in t 
the whole of the complex relationshi 


: ummary report, The 
ee (by fortuitous accident, I 

; y design coincidentally with the Su- 
preme Court decision, But all of p t 
came to be called the ns concerned with wha 


Ashmore Proj t de- 
served publication in their own tige felt that they 


Rimes) fo Ponlesat Tbig M. Williams Jr., a native South- 
enu win D tow diar of Cornel] University’s Social 
Soletos Resend Canter ar who had served the project as 
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a consultant. In collaboration with Mrs. Margaret W. Ryan, 
he has prepared this volume for publication. 

The purpose of Schools in Transition is the same as that of 
The Negro and the Schools—not to argue the case for or 
against segregation, but to make available factual information 
which may throw light upon this shadowy area of the nation’s 
total educational structure. Owen J. Roberts, former Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
now chairman of the Board of The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, thus defined the mission of the Ashmore 
Project in his introduction to the initial volume: 


This volume and those that follow it are intended to bring into 
focus the dimensions and nature of a complex educational problem 
that in many ways provides a significant test of American democ- 
racy. The ultimate solution of that problem will rest with the men 
and women who make and execute public school policy in thou- 
sands of local school districts, and their actions will be conditioned 
by the degree of understanding of the general public which sup- 
ports their efforts with its tax dollars. If this project serves to 
assist them in their task the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion will feel that it has wisely invested a portion of the risk capital 
of American education with which it is entrusted. 


My thanks, and those of the officers and directors of the 
Fund, go to Professor Williams and Mrs. Ryan for their skill- 
ful preparation of this, the second of the four volumes which 
represent the end product of the Ashmore Project. 


Harry S. ASHMORE 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
September 25, 1954 
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What Desegregation Means 


THE MATERIAL PRESENTED IN THIS BOOK RELATES TO ONE ASPECT 
of public school education in the United States: the accelera- 
tion of change from a racially segregated to an integrated 
System. The approach is not that of theory nor of considera- 
tion of national politics related to the subject. Rather it repre- 
Sents the actual experiences in twenty-four communities in 
Six states which, since the end of World War II, have moved 
rom some measure of segregation to a system in which 
Negro and white children attend the same schools. These 
Community studies represent in part a stock-taking, a factual 
account of what actually occurred during the periods of 
transition from one system to the other, and an analysis of 
the Specific forces at work in the communities which facili- 
tated or hindered the change in local customary behavior. In 
a nation with a strong tradition of support for and interest in 
Popular education, the public school system is of major im- 
Portance to the great majority of parents and to many other 
Citizens and taxpayers. As it touches children, it concerns 
also the future of the nation. 

The public school systems of the United States are tre- 
™endous, with some 25 million pupils and over 900,000 
teachers, with millions and millions of dollars invested in 
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buildings, grounds, and e 
evidence of a belief i 


at we have 
beliefs is eviden 


and practices have existed, C 


appeared, and th 


not alway 
t to everyone; va; 


ontradictions and conflicts e 
illustrated by the problems o: 


ng “The South” there has been 
a dual system from the ince 


Ption of public education. In this 
Segregated or dual System it has been gen 


ities, that the sch a 
en have not been the equal of white schools in 
dings, grounds, equipment, or ¢ e social conditions fa- 
vorable to optimum learning, What is not So commonly recog- 
nized is the situation in the North and West, Many people 
apparently believe that in these areas there has never been 
any distinction made between the races for purposes of edu- 
cation and that the same schools haye been open to all chil- 
dren living near them, This belief jg not justified by the facts. 
Residential Segregation itself, once established, has re- 
sulted in Segregated schools in Many of the metropolitan 
areas of the North, where there ave been large concentra- 
tions of Negro population for THEY Senne. Ti some dnstericed 
this residential Segregation has been forced, reflecting senti- 
ments of the dominant groups in th i 
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has, in part, “just grown” in the same way that other minority 
Stroup neighborhoods have developed, with people seeking to 
live near others of similar backgrounds. The patterns of resi- 
dential segregation have been facilitated and reinforced by 
restrictive covenants and other devices. Practices in the real 
estate business have contributed to this segregation. The 
ruling of the Supreme Court that restrictive covenants are 
non-enforceable has not resulted in the disappearance of 
such agreements. “Civic Improvement Leagues,” and the 

e, have sometimes fostered and maintained restrictive 
Policies, 

Some non-Southern communities have used deliberately 
Such devices as gerrymandered school districts, no districts 
or a “school of choice” policy, separate classrooms, or segre- 
gated grades to assure separation of the races. These prac- 
tices are found most frequently in communities in which the 
Sentiments of dominant groups favor segregation, even some- 
times where the law requires an integrated school. 

Since the Supreme Court upheld the separate but equal 
doctrine in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896, it has been 
asked to rule on numbers of individual cases involving the 
Tights of individuals of minority groups in the public schools. 
Although many of these had to do with the establishment of 
the right to education without segregation, the rulings, until 

ay 17, 1954, applied to the individual cases involved and 
Were not interpreted in such a way as to apply to all schools 
and all children in the nation. A series of cases decided by 

© Supreme Court between 1948 and 1952 opened the doors 
Of graduate and professional schools (such as law) to Ne- 
Sroes living in states which, according to the Court, did not 
Provide equal facilities for Negro students. These decisions 
ae primarily the state supported universities of the 


Current interest centers in the effects of the Supreme 


Court decision in the five cases reviewed in its action of May 
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; in Kansas, 
17, 1954. These cases involved Negro children in Kan 


ana ge 
, Virginia, Delaware, and the District lane 
lumbia. In each of the cases, the legal question cone 
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gation within the school systems. Th 
points of law under which the e 


zard 
the Plessy tradition is part of a trend towar 
e gradual reduction in le 


gally-supported segregation, pe 
even broader current toward “equality 0 
nd making it possible to pra 
ation in the public facilities and the pub 


iverse culture. Many 


; Davis, “Segregation in the Public 
VOL 67, No, & ¢ anean 19525, p. 420. 
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to the position of a major world power, with increasing 
political and economic relations with almost all nations of 
the world. In international affairs, many of its transactions 
are with countries whose citizens happen to have darker skins 
than most Americans do. The people of these countries have 
een very much aware of segregation and discrimination in 
the United States, During and since World War II they have 
repeatedly questioned American motives abroad and pointed 
to the beam in our eye when the United States has spoken 
Cut for equal treatment of all citizens in any nation. The 
reply that many changes have taken place here in the last 
undred years, that gradually these patterns are disappear- 
ng, does not always satisfy these critics. They say that the 
doctrine of Nordic Superiority as espoused by Hitler’s Ger- 
many (which the United States is said to have gone to war 
tg defeat) and the doctrine of White Supremacy are ideolo- 
gical brothers; they question whether these doctrines are 
*PPropriate for a nation which is a leader in advocating 
emocracy abroad. 
a only did the Allies from the other side of the a 
ont regard the United States to see how it would vay “ 
a ù peoples of various races or colors, but we began to loo 
round us at home, Many a community became aware, for 
P first time as a community, of the racial tensions — 
an at home. Many soldiers, who had accepted pe o 
ti ial Superiority, came home from war with the realiza- 
ton that these ideas were not welcomed in most of the 
mo ern world. 
ref nother factor in the increased concern with interracial 
ations was that during the war, the nation found that its 
Potential man power (its population being just 7 per cent 


s more limited than sheer 
numbers might indicate. Many individuals could not be used 
r full potential capacity—as workers in 


i 


e total world population) wa 


Ea defense plants, 
aS g ë - dot- 
Oldiers or officers, as effective leaders in the local 
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munities—because they did not have the necessary — 
With regard to the Armed Forces in World War II, as 


In 1950, according to U.S. Census 
in the United States, about 89 per 


co 
had an appreciable Negro Populati 


ation, acquired new group 
to be absorbed into the life of the me i 
In each of the 


es within the state and the actual numbers 
have increased appreciably since 1940. (See Table 1.) Fur- 
thermore, the trend has een for th 
settlements in the ind 


Á e concentrated Negro 
ustrial areas t 


© increase in density, 


Oldier (Princeton: Princeton 


25 S.A. Stouffer, et, al., The American Ss 
University Press, 1949), I, 498-94, 
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without a proportional increase in the area occupied. One 
community in this study has noted as much as a 129 per cent 
increase in the Negro population between 1940 and 1950. 


TABLE 1 


PoruLaTION By Race, 1950, AND 
CHANGE IN Necro PoputaTion, 1940-1950 


Change in Negro 


Sample 1950 Population Population, 1940-1950 
States Total Negro Number Per Cent 
Arizona 749,587° 25,974 +10,981 +732 
Mlinois 8,712,176 645,980  +258,534 +66.7 
Indiana 3,934,224 174.168 -+52,252 +429 
New Jersey 4,885,829 318,565  +91,592 +4404 
ew Mexico 681,187°° 8,408 +3,736  +80.0 
Ohio 7,946,627 513,072 +173,611 +51.1 


s This includes an Indian population of 65,791, or 8.8% of the total. 
Including 41,901 Indians (6.2% of the total). 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of 
the Population: 1950, Vol. II Characteristics of the Population, 
Table 14 for each state. 


For the South, only four cities (New Orleans, and Amarillo, 
Galveston, and Wichita Falls, Texas) registered as large a 
Proportional increase in Negro population between 1900 and 
1950.* While the actual numbers involved in some of the 
sample cities are not large, it often is the proportional change 
Which is most significant in posing problems in many of the 
Social institutions of the city. (See Table 2.) i : 

A more difficult area to change, but one in which some 
movement has appeared, is represented by bi-racial housing 
Projects, Studies of those projects which have operated with- 
Out regard to race, color, or creed indicate that “neighbor- 
ing” usually takes place between close neighbors whether 
they are of the same or different background, although con- 


8. Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools (Chapel Hill: The 


University of North Carolina Press, 1954), pp- 169-71. 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN Necro AND 


Tora, Non-Wurre 
1940-1950, ny 


POPULATION, 
IED 


Per Cent Change, 
j 1940-1950 


1 


1950 Negro Non-W! 


9.7 9.1 
—27.2 —46.7 
21.7 81.3 
65.9 87.7 
—20.2 —20.0 
100.8 100.0 
23.6 24,1 
92.4 92.1 
24.9 25.1 
59.5 59.5 
6.1 6.4 
128.8 128.1 
TI 7.1 
43.6 43.7 
89.7 40.2 
N.A. N.A 
19.9 20.2 
74.4 78.9 


THE Crmes Srup: 
fnna e Negro, hite 

a Total Negro Non-White 
Douglas 9,442 284 251 2.6 
Nogales 6,153 131 153 21 
Phoenix 108,818 5190 6821 49 
Tucson 45,454 2,784 3,395 6.1 
Ilinois: 
Cairo 12,123 4,383 4,401 36.1 
Indiana: 
Elkhart 35,646 1,068 1,076 3.0 
Evansville 128,636 8,483 8,515 6.6 
Gi 133,911 39,253 39,326 29.3 
Indianapolis 427,173 63,867 64,091 15.0 
Jeffersonville 14,685 1,904 1,905 13.1 
New Albany 29,346 1,301 1,304 4.4 
South Bend 115,911 8,134 8,227 7.0 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic Ci 61,657 16,782 16,862 27.2 

urlington 12,051 1,956 1,958 16.2 
Camden 124,555 17,484 17,583 14.1 
Mount Holly 8,206 463 471 5.6 
Salem 9,050 1,847 1,851 20.4 
New Mexico; 
Alamogordo 6,783 211 2; 
Carlsbad 17,975 554 Be 2 A 
Clovis 17,318 61 687g 
Hobbs 18,875 1,350 1,353 9.7 
Las Cruces 12,325 28 300 23 
Roswell 24,738 792, 817 3.1 
Ohio: 


Cincinnati 


503,998 
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“ii with residents in other buildings or sections of the 
P m tend to remain impersonal.* 
ane metropolitan centers, where the Negro 
this: wakes — are usually in the older sections of the city, 
ficilis s often are older buildings without many of the 
i som now considered necessary for the school program. 
acts ee these schools have operated on a segregated 
5 whit 1 — ly recently; in many others the ratio of Negroes 
enabled. tig been large. Nevertheless, these schools have 
“better ee Negro children who attended them to get a 
wold ns canny by accepted general standards, than 
In the meld een available in the rural areas of the South. 
the D er communities of the North and West, where 
Pi al number of Negroes did not warrant the establish- 
nt of separate facilities, integrated schools were usual 
aa a 1920’s and 1930s saw a revival of racial animus 
Hie a ed by such movements as the Ku Klux Klan. For a 
fi le tendency was then toward some system of segrega- 

5 » either by elementary schools or by segregated classes 
Within them. Rarely in such instances were the high schools 
Segregated, This pattern began to change rapidly after the 
end of World War II when more and more communities 
integrated the entire school system. 

For the most part, the recent changes have meant that 
Negro children have had a greater opportunity to acquire 
an education fitting them for skilled or professional work. 
Some who took advantage of this were then faced with 
restrictions regarding employment availability, but the gen- 
eral educational level of Negroes has risen markedly, and 
there has developed a much larger Negro middle and upper 
class of skilled and professional workers. 

The first breaches in segregated higher education in the 

4. Cf. for example, Morton Deutsch and M. E. Collins, Interracial Hous- 

tudy of a Social Experiment (Minneapolis: University 


ing, A Psychological S 
of Minnesota Press, 1951). 
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ee 
South were watched by some with fear, and predictions o 
iots 10) 


the pattern [is] official vedisiantt 
to Negro admission until, voluntarily or as the result of cour 
changed; even-handed application 
Negroes are admitted.’ 


to open employment Opportunities 
Or, race, religion, or 
x ion stil] exists on a large scale, 
ut many industries and s have found that a non-dis- 
criminatory policy works well withi 


© indication is th, 
tinue than to reve 
à small proportion of emp © Negroes, but this propor- 
tion is increasing, Business m n are Paying more attention 
to the Srowing market for quality Products among Negroes. 

Snot only reflects a higher economic status but also pref- 
erences and consumption Patterns affected by the higher 
level of education, 


ey are assigned, 
S more likely to con- 


ate, these changes inyolve 


5. Harry Ashmore, Op. cit., p. 49, 
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a on sphere of national life, the votes of Negro 
Sine the ave become important. That these votes could influ- 
id pettens of elections has been recognized in the 
only fag centers of the North for many years, but it is 
mary, re in a last decade that outlawing of the white pri- 
ii a pen of poll tax laws, and other changes have made 
These = vote important in some of the Southern states. 
partiot ee have helped to open the way to political 
million adn by Negroes. Roughly 1% million of about 6 
tielpabo m tN egroes voted in the 1952 elections. Such par- 
Hone, + a a increasingly evident not only in national elec- 
intereste FA at the state and local levels. As a result, the 
ale oie Negroes and of some other minority groups now 
Dantas en are represented in state legislatures, offices of 
ta n, on local boards of education, city councils, county 
iai unicipal police forces, and other elected bodies or other 
Its of government. 
in erhaps the most complete change from segregation to 
a ge has occurred in the Armed Forces of the United 
ates since World War II. Patchy and piecemeal as the 
erg was in the beginning, it has now gone far toward 
mpletion, Desegregation in this instance has been sup- 
Ported by individuals and groups of widely different attitudes 
and affiliations. The main initial resistance within the Armed 
Orces seems to have given way before such evidence as the 
record of performance of integrated units in Korea, as well 
as the indications of more efficient use of manpower for the 
Armed Forces. What was approached as a daring experiment 
1s now widely regarded as militarily more effective than the 


Ormer system of segregation. : 

These social changes have not been revolutionary or dra- 
Matic. They have occurred slowly and, for many individuals 
and groups, painfully. A new factor is the acceleration of the 
tate of change. Some of the changes are more apparent than 
real, it is true, in that they affect only a small proportion of 
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tal American Negro population. However, gt 
ae the importance of recent changes, for aken 
pare which are being removed and the paplra 
of discrimination which are giving way to a oe Ameri 
are significant changes in the institutional asp aus 
can life, that is, in the accepted social arrang' 


ion, i€- 
meeting basic requirements of the general populati 
school, church, a 


me terms 
general term for a 


ds. 
religious, or nationality backgroun 


nly to the Separation of children yo 

Negroes” and children who ate athe 
whites,” although it will be noted that in ish- 
P Tad the United States oild o of spams 
American and Indian descent also Sometimes have been 
Segregated. By des, 


is meant any process of bing 
er “non-white”) and white children in 
the same schools 


: this sharing o£ schools involves bi-racial 
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cl z 
tion a aoe cases bi-racial faculties and administra- 
ations. we Tenens to bi-racial PTA’s and other school organi- 
partic ee ee on the other hand, has to do with the 
wit ita of Negroes and whites in the same activities, 
fully a or of cooperation. When integration has been 
tiranted as plished, this common participation is taken for 
racial ext normal and customary. Integration includes bi- 
as classro a-curricular and school-related activities, as well 
om activities. 

üt eae question is not whether integration will come, 
relieve sa ™ 1 come and when. Laws can smooth the way, 
inferton ppressed feelings of guilt on the one hand and 
ans wate, on the other, and they give support to those who 
cities g to change. Laws may also increase tensions and 
aai . p the communities considered here, many public 
more ‘oo, ate) did not themselves share the attitudes of the 
lintel i members of their communities have 
of eee to move without firm legal backing. Once assured 
pe a legal support, they were able to work toward 
th, ptete integration more quickly than they earlier had 

Ought possible. Threats of community reprisals, i.e., with- 
Nal from public schools, riots, boycotts, etc., were seldom 
‘arried out, as the material to be presented will show. At the 
time of these studies, made during the late summer of 1953, 
very few children had been withdrawn from the public 
schools that were examined, as a result of a change in school 
Policy. On the whole, the communities studied were law- 
abiding, even if sometimes restive. 

Since the South has the most at stake—financially in the 
need for improved and expanded facilities, and emotionally, 
in the prospect of changing to a system different from the 
traditional pattern—the states included in the study are those 
with a “Southern exposure.” The financial burden of a dual 

as well as the current pressures on moral and 


school system, 
Jed some communities to consider integration 


legal grounds, 
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In some 


have tried various method 


gation studied h 


relationships, ves 
and f 


Ys. Yet in the cases of desegre- 


z : na 
ere such clusterings of various perso 
ted interests, and the 


ears seem to haye had littl 


d 
esegregation to be follow 
€y were subject to pressures from divers 


uch pressures polarized the community pr? 
and con temporarily, but that Once a de 


finite olicy was 
established, the normal function} : 
no further unusual 


residents, 
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_ Collectively the communities studied represent experience 
im many aspects of the process. These studies cover the 
Spectrum of likely types of responses. They show, for in- 
stance, what kinds of publicity appear to have been helpful, 
What kinds more nearly a hindrance to the school adminis- 
tration. They furnish examples of the role of the school board, 

© superintendent, and other school officials before, during, 
and after the policy was announced, with particular emphasis 
on the key role played by the superintendent. They suggest 
the nature of decision-making power in communities. They 
indicate the different problems encountered in gradual or 
Step-by-step desegregation, as contrasted with immediate 
and decisive change. 

These studies also supply some facts which may place the 
Process in its broader perspective. The fact that school 

segregation is only one facet of the more comprehensive 
reduction in discriminatory practices now under way may 
Mean that ultimately it will be accepted as matter-of-fact, 
usual and customary. That it directly involves only the formal 
and regulated segments of school life may reassure some off- 
cials. It is amply demonstrated in these communities that 
predictions of what will happen as the result of these changes 
are usually much more pessimistic than later events would 
have justified. 

Some qualifications should be kept in mind. Segregation, 
whether in the schools or in other institutional aspects of 
community life, is not and never has been a Southern monop- 
oly. The communities here studied are not in the South, but 
they have enough similarities in customary behavior patterns 
to be suggestive. The segregated residential areas reflect 
similar attitudes in many cases. Employment practices are 
only somewhat more liberal than in the South. Use of public 
parks and swimming pools is often on a segregated basis. 
While some states by law require equal access to places of 
amusement, theaters, and restaurants, Negroes are frequently 
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hesitant to avail themselves o 


* 8 1 n 
f the right through anticipatio 
of discourteous service. 


. is 
The case studies do not claim to be exhaustive, but = 
hoped that they high-light the major factors involved in val? 
community and reflect accurately the behavior of the 
dents during the Process of desegregation. 
The information to be presented ref ther 
munities in six states, constituting a great arc on the nor 
tim of the Southern states. D 


1958, field 


> interracial agencies, p 
ils of both races. The 54 
isited in the summer of 1 i 
tudy. Wherever possible, not 

tviewed to ascertain their Sea 
tions to the program from the point of view of participat! 
or resistance. 1 

ale aunties were as large as Cincinnati, and as pew 
as Nogales, Arizona, or the villages surveyed in southern N Ki 
Jersey. They represent both industrial and non-industt 
areas, from C 


ey, to Cairo, Illinois. Tey 


e pattern of h 
gated, ghetto-like districts t 
arrangement, 

In analyzing th 
iets ae © results of the 


re drawn on as they 
Sources included the laws un 


wal 
field information, orale 
Proved useful, The as ; 
der Which the states opera 
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Statistical records for the communities, such as population 
composition, economic levels, school statistics, and the like; 
and other studies of a comparable nature, such as the Cornell 
University research in intergroup relations * and Tipton’s 
study of the school strikes in Gary, Indiana.’ 

The case studies have been divided into two sections. The 
first (Part II ) deals with communities in states which had 
‘AWS requiring integrated schools. In this part the material 
is arranged to show what happened in communities which 
tried immediate desegregation at all levels of the public 
schools and what occurred in those which attempted to move 
Grad ually toward the goal of total integration. Part IIT deals 
mainly with communities in states whose law was permissive 
rather than mandatory. First the communities which inte- 
grated completely, in spite of legal permission for segregation, 
are discussed; then those which moved more hesitantly or 
Partially toward desegregation are reported. There are some 
exceptions to the rule within this part of the book. One small 
southern New Jersey community is included in the latter part 
of the book because, although it was “required” to integrate 
the schools, it moved only reluctantly and slowly in this 

rection, 

The legal criterion was used as the basis of presentation of 
A hiro studies because it seemed the most objective way of 

X ering the data. There is no implication that one type of 
aw is necessarily more effective than another or that integra- 
ton can be assured only under some particular kind of com- 
Pulsory law. All that is implied is that the law in fact sets 
limits under which the individual communities Ham 
tse Own practices and policies. Thus, the laws whic i 
quired Segregation have effectively prevented school admini 
A series of studies, supported by the Rockefeller Foundation; results 


aren 3 
Ow being prepared for publication. on of Sogrogati 


: ; on 
om J ae H. Tipton, Community in Crisis, The Eliminat el s Teachers 
Colleg ublic School System (New York: Bureau of Publications, 


©, Columbia University, 1953). 
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trators from making changes and at the same time have 
illustrated the dilemma of those who thought that time would 


take care of the problem without any active program on the 
part of interested citizens. 


plex the solutions may be. It also demonstrates 
that relatively 
cesses of integration 


e communities now legally re- 
rmer procedures, 
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CHAPTER 2 


State Laws Set Limits 


THE RECENT SUPREME COURT DECISION AGAINST SEGREGATION 
in the public schools places this chapter in its proper historical 
Perspective: a review. of the way in which some states 
handled this particular aspect-of public school education in 
the decade before the reversal of the “separate but equal 
doctrine laid down by the Plessy case more than a half 
century earlier. 
The community studies are grouped in two main classes, 
on the basis of whether the state law was mandatory or 
Permissive concerning the policy to be followed by the local 
School authorities as to segregation or integration of the 
Schools. There is, as has been said, no implication that the 
aw as such could determine in detail the local administra- 
tion of the schools, However, state constitutions, statutes, 
Common law or court decisions set certain boundaries within 
Which each community created the pattern of the schools. 
That individual communities, operating under the same state 
law could, and did, interpret it in many different ways will 
be abundantly demonstrated throughout the book. That the 
‘outhern states, now asked to amend their prevailing prac- 
tices, will find many individual ways to interpret the ruling, 
oth on the state and the local level, seems a safe prediction. 
21 
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Of the states which border the South, three 


(Arizona, New 
Mexico, Kansas) in 1953 


permitted but did not require segre- 
gation. Nebraska, which just touches a corner of Missouri, 
has no legislation concerning this aspect of public school 
administration, but the prevailing pattern has been one of 
integration. In the remaining seven states (Colorado, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey) segrega- 
tion was prohibited, either entirely or partially. In three of 


these (Colorado, Iowa, Pennsylvania) integrated schools 
have been common, altho 


many years; no communities from these states were included 
in the sample. 


. The requirements varied in spe- 
o and in the legal power for enforcement. Each state 
jas had a long history of ambivalence toward racial segrega- 
a recent years has enacted legislation 
apparently intended to assure q non-segregated school sys- 
these states have combined a cultural 
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ing the law. New Jersey had the additional provision that an 
individual who was discriminated against might appeal 
directly to the proper state agency. In Indiana there was no 
provision in the law to assure its enforcement, and one result 
was conflicting local interpretation of the intent of the law. 
Ohio provided fines between $50 and $500 or imprisonment 
of not less than thirty days or more than ninety days, or both, 
for violation of its statute. While individual community re- 
Sponses to the desegregation process varied widely, it seemed 
that those states with a strong enforcement clause, imple- 
mented at the state level, came closer to an integrated 
school system than did states with no enforcement clause or 
a permissive law. The end product—desegregation or integra- 
tion—appeared to be related both to the state legal position 
and to the particular practices and sentiments of individual 
communities in regard to minority groups. 


States Which Prohibited Segregation 


Ohio. The history of legal regulation in Ohio is illustrative 
of the changing and varied solutions attempted on the per- 
‘meter of the South. The Ohio laws of 1828-1829 expressly 
denied Negroes the benefit of free schools. In 1847 this was 
changed to permit the maintenance of separate schools for 
Negroes, A year later the legislature made it possible to use 
taxes paid by white residents for the maintenance of schools 
for N egroes. In 1858 the law was revised to require the alloca- 
tion of public school funds in proportion to the number of 

ildren of school age regardless of color.* 

But the story continued to be complex. Six years later a 
Case carried to the Ohio Supreme Court resulted in a ruling 
that the school law did not entitle Negro children, as a right, 
l. Brief for Appellants in Nos, 1, 2 and 4 and for the Respondents in No. 


re i October term, pp- 
Voy reument, Supreme Court of the United States, Octobe 
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to admission at schools for whites. It was not until 1878 that 
a law was passed which permitted rather than required 
segregated schools. The final act of this nineteenth-century 
legal saga came in 1887 when the former legislation was 
revised to require integrated schools,’ However, as the study 
of Cincinnati will show, some segregated schools continued 
to be used and some new ones were built from time to time. 

Following World War II, new forces left their trace in the 


1948 revision of the Ohio Code Annotated. The former Civil 
Rights law had included schools among other places which 
could not 


practice discrimination, Mention of schools was 
deleted from the 1948 revision, although the Civil Rights law 
€ cases of discrimination in schools. 
Apparently it was felt that specific laws 
relating to the sch 


ools sufficiently protected the rights of 
minorities, 


to the 1940’s those standards of 
human conduct called law 
the right of N 
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tions.” * By 1869 the impact of the War between the States 
was reflected in an act to “render taxation for common-school 
purposes uniform, and to provide for the colored children of 
the state.” Eight years later a new addition to the law speci- 
fied that if there were no schools provided for Negroes, they 
should be allowed to attend the public schools with white 
children. 

In 1877 there were over 10,000 Negro children in the state, 
and over two-thirds of them went to the public schools. By 
1890 there were more than 150 schools for N egroes in Indiana, 
with approximately 20,000 pupils. From 1877 to 1949 the 
local school boards could decide whether the elementary or 
Secondary schools, both or neither, were to be segregated. 
Again, all the possible combinations were tried in different 
Parts of the state. For example, at the same time that a 
Separate high school for Negroes was being built in one city, 
@ similar school was closed in another city and the Negro 
ee sent to another school attended by white children 
only, 

The trend toward separate schools for whites and Negroes 
Was accelerated in the 1920’s when among the communities 
Studied, the schools, notably in Indianapolis, came under the 
influence of the Ku Klux Kian, The alleged “Klan control” of 

ndiana schools was broken in the 1930's, and during World 
ar IT a movement to change the state law gained momen- 
tum, Meanwhile a series of school “strikes” or mass truancy 
in Gary focused attention on the six-year plan for integration 
of the schools there. A similar strike in Indianapolis in Sep- 
tember, 1948, was condemned by the Indianapolis Star 
Which said, “Most reasonable white persons in the city know 
at the mixing of races in our schools is the just and eco- 
nomical way to run the school system.” ns 
Tn 1949 a bill was presented in the legislature providing 


iy Richard G. Boone, A History of Education in Indiana (New York: 
- Appleton and Co., 1892), pp. 237-38. 
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gislation without 
quoted in full in 
eping and specific 


tion of public scho 
That this extrao 


and allow school of 


the parents in each case. So: 
sion Surrounding the bill ste 
tion of Sradualism—desegregation by stages rather than a 
complete change at one time. 


Illinois. In the third state reqi 
Illinois, the 
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maintenance of segregated: schools. In 1874 the first law 
specifically relating to the exclusion of Negro children was 
passed, providing fines for maintaining segregated schools. 
(See Appendix III.) 

These statutes governed the schools until 1909, when two 
more provisions were added, covering the powers of school 
boards in assigning pupils to schools. In 1945 these two pro- 
visions were amended to assure desegregation of public 
schools. (See Appendix IV.) 

It was reported to political authorities that in spite of these 
additions to the law, some southern counties in Illinois con- 
tinued to segregate pupils according to race. Therefore, in 
1949, the legislature passed the Jenkins amendment to the 
school appropriations bill, which provided that “No part of 
the money appropriated by this act shall be distributed to 
any school district in which any student is excluded from or 
segregated in any public school, within the meaning of ‘The 
School code,’ because of race, color or nationality.” * 

The state superintendent of schools asked the attorney 
Seneral to rule that “responsibility for certification as to 
whether schools were segregated should rest upon the local 
County Superintendent of Schools.” He so ruled. In this 
respect the enforcement clause has been interpreted quite 

erently than that of New Jersey, where enforcement is the 
responsibility of a state agency. The local county superin- 
tendents in Illinois, being both elected officials and resident 
in the communities they serve, are thus invested with heavy 
responsibility. 

New Jersey. The last state in this sample which recently 
prohibited segregation, New Jersey, also had an early law 
(1844) establishing a public school system “for the equal 

enefit of all persons,” but another law in 1850 gave Morris 
Township the right to establish a separate school for Negroes, 


4. Supreme Court Brief, op. cit pp. 178-74. 
- Il Stats., 1949, p. 53, H. B. 1066. 
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and this was interpreted as allowing segregated par a 
where in the state. By 1870 the school law was amen = 
provide for a “thorough and effective system of public sc fa 
for the instruction of all children.” Nevertheless, segrega = 
schools continued to be the rule rather than the exception 

e southern counties of the state. be 
ee changes as complex as those under consideration in 
this book seldom can be traced to a single cause. aise 
a single precipitating factor sometimes brings other ena 
ing causes into focus and may thus galvanize hitherto ee 
ineffective forces into a combination that makes acon: 
affirmative action possible. A clear unequivocal statement - 
public policy, backed by the determination and resource 


1s way. This appears to have been 
the case in New Jersey, 


During 1947 a const 
revise the constitutio 


948. Included in this document was 
the following clause which established the authority for, and 
in, the subsequent process of public 
school desegregation: 


This Provision is unique as a statement of public policy of 
a sovereign state of the United States in that it forbids by 
its charter segre 


gation per se because of minority status in 
6. Supreme Court Brief, op. cit., pp. 167- 
+ Constitution of New ie, viol Ge 


Revised, 1947, Art. 1, sec. 5. 
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its public schools. While several other states have legislated 
against discrimination in the provision of educational oppor- 
tunities by public school institutions, none other than New 
Jersey has declared that segregation in itself is a violation 
of the state law. In this way New Jersey became the only 
state whose law coincides exactly in apparent intent with 
the recent Supreme Court decision. In New Jersey, segrega- 
tion became prima facie evidence of discrimination, and the 
widely held criterion of “separate but equal” facilities was 
rendered irrelevant. 

The enforcement agency for this part of the constitution 
was already present in the Department of Education’s Divi- 
sion against Discrimination (DAD). This division had been 
established in 1945 under the law against discrimination and 
given the responsibility to “prevent and eliminate discrimina- 
tion in employment against persons because of race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry by employers, labor organi- 
zations, employment agencies or other persons and to take 
other actions against discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry. ...” ea 

Two other laws support the provision of the constitution 
and the Law against Discrimination as amended in 1949 by 
the Freeman Act. These provided punishment for the exclu- 
sion of any child from any school on account of religion, 
nationality, or color; they also provided that teachers could 
not be dismissed solely on these grounds.” (See Appendix V. ) 

Within these four states which required a non-segre gated 
School system, fourteen communities have been studied for 

is book to see what happened as the desegregation process 
Was started, what the community reactions were throughout 
the process, and what kinds of problems the school adminis- 
tration was called on to solve. The city selected in Ohio was 


8. New Jersey Law, 1945, c. 169. 589, sec. 6. 
a> L. 1908 (2d Sp. Sess.), c. 1, e P'a, p. 48 (C. S. p. 4767, sec ) 
S amended L. 1945, c. 172, p. 601, sec. 1. 
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Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, 
airo was selected in Illinois, 


States Which Permitted Integration 


The two Southwestern states in the sample-New Mexico 
and Arizona—are also states which have large Spanish-Ameri- 
can or Mexican-American and Indian populations but rela- 
tively small Negro populations. In each of these states, at 
different times, both the Indian and the Spanish-American 


10. New Mexico Constitution, 1911, Art, 12, sec. 1 
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by school officials in the state to be good pedagogy to instruct 
these children as a group, with emphasis on the use of English 
as well as on the content of instruction the first year, so that 
they may progress faster in the regular classes the following 
years. 

Until 1951 the Arizona law permitted the segregation of 
Negro children in the elementary schools, and in high schools 
where there were more than twenty-five Negro students. 

The first segregation law in Arizona was adopted in 1909 
by the Territorial Legislature. This law (Section 54-516 of 
the Arizona Code) outlined the powers and duties of school 
trustees: “The Board shall segregate pupils of the African 
race from pupils of the Caucasian race in all schools other 
than high schools, and provide all accommodations made 
necessary by such segregation.” Section 54-430 enlarged the 
board of trustees’ powers of segregation by stating, “... they 
may segregate groups of pupils and may maintain special 
schools during vacation as necessary for the pupils of the 
district,” 

Segregation of high school pupils could be accomplished 

y the school trustees under the provisions of either of two 
Sections in the law (Section 54-430 or 54-918), provided there 
Were twenty-five or more N egroes registered for high school. 

In November, 1950, an initiative measure to abolish segre- 
Sation was put before the voters of the state. It was one of 

irteen measures being voted on at the same time, and the 
Other issues had powerful opposition. The measures were 
defeated by a two to one majority although supporters of the 
School bill claimed that their measure was not so completely 
rejected, i 

Ta 1951 a bill similar to the defeated measure was intro- 

‘uced into the legislature, It was amended to make segrega- 

On permissive rather than mandatory, passed, and ra 
Y the governor. The wording of the clause pertaining e 
Segregation read, “The board of trustees may segregate 
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groups of pupils in all schools other than high schools, and 
provide all accommodations made necessary by such an 
gation.” This wording removed mention of race as a basis 0 
segregation. At the same time, segregated high schools were 


prohibited by the repeal of Section 54-918, mentioned above. 
Under the laws of these tw 


to find and did find both 
mentary schools. Only a co 


o states, then, one could expect 
Segregated and integrated ele- 
mviction that integration was the 
“right approach” to education for all children would, under 
these laws, make a town change its customary manner of 
operation. 

In New Mexico the six communities studied were Clovis, 

as Cruces, Roswell, Alamogordo, Carlsbad, and Hobbs. In 
Arizona there 


were four; Douglas, Nogales, Phoenix, and 
Tucson. These communities are dj 
This, then, was the le 


Supreme Court handed 
their experiences in fr 
tion, and the processes. of desegregati loped 
tion, ation as they develop 

in the individual com! ek ee i 4 
courses of decision 


period of transition now upon us? 


te eee ee 
PART II 


Desegregation Required 


an. 9% Sere 
CHAPTER 8 


The Gradual A ‘pproach: 


CINCINNATI, Ono * 


CINCINNATI HAS A LONGER CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF INTERRACIAL 
Schools than any other community included in this study. 
Not only the Ohio Equal Rights Law of 1887 * but also the 
city’s own policy prohibit compulsory segregation of public 
School students, However, this present and prevailing policy 
$ maintaining one integrated school system has not always 
cen enforced, The fact of prior segregation makes the recent 
Successful experience with an integrated system in this large 
industrial city worthy of note by other communities in which 
pven as in Cincinnati—the people also may have Pora i 
eelings toward public school desegregation. At times in the 
Past the Cincinnati school authorities were subjected to 
allegations of gerrymandering districts to keep white children 
Out of schools predominantly for Negroes, of allowing trans- 

“ts out of the home district, of assigning troublesome 
t gro pupils to all-Negro schools, and of using other devices 
> avoid, without actually disobeying, the state law. Within 
€ last decade these charges have been heard less frequently, 


ere is much testimony in the city to the effect that 


me Milton Yinger, Oberlin 
| ze. (This ta Pepo Ca eatery allows chapters 


ege. (This orim : 
§ based, is a Ble fe ‘Fund ie the ‘Advancement of Education). 
` See Chapter 2, pp. 23-24, 
85 
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P è ith the 
the actual administration of the schools is in me aiie pät 
spirit as well as the letter of the law. That this c a i 
tee may have worked also to lessen friction in o oes 
race relations in the city will appear as the report ha 

Cincinnati has been described as “a paa a t alia 
Southern exposure.” Its industrial pattern, its Pon soar 
tions, and many of its traditions make it part of t comer 
region. The middle and particularly the upper nen a 
classes have been “Northern” in origin and inclina mee 
people with lower incomes have a closer identifica nate 
the South, many of them being fairly recent migra eee 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. oa 
Southern characteristic js the presence of a large farm p 


x rmally 
lation in the surrounding region which would no 
tive attitudes, Unlik 


relations in the ci 

For many yea 
maintain a for 
there have bee 
in the form of four school 
was in a predo 


hood, Walnut Hills. 1 
As the Basi 


ty. 
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recent period, changes in the educational system have been 
accompanied by scattered but significant reductions in segre- 
gation in other areas of community life. It will be apparent 
from the more detailed discussion which follows that this 
long and complicated set of historical developments is ex- 
tremely important as an aid to an understanding of the 
present situation. 
The integration of public schools is not complete even 
today. The school for Negroes started in Walnut Hills about 
ty years ago was meant, in part at least, to take care of 
the children of servants in the middle- and upper-class white 
amilies there, Although no child was required to attend, 
children from several school districts went there and all were, 
and are, Negro children. In recent years Negroes began to 
move into Walnut Hills. They now constitute about half the 
residents of the area. 
After World War I three more schools for Negroes were 
established in the Basin. The Basin is the area of concentra- 
ton of Negro people in the heart of the city, and these schools 
Were the result of the efforts of a Negro teacher who felt that 
© adjustments of rural migrant youth could best be served 
Y a school geared to their particular needs and abilities. 
Until recently facilities in the schools attended predomi- 
nantly or exclusively by Negro children were somewhat older 
and less attractive than those in the white districts, but this 
Seems to have been more nearly a function of eidean 
Segregation and the direction of urban growth than of deli d 
ate policy. It was uneconomic to replace these older wi - 
8s when expansion in suburban areas necessitated the 
Construction of new facilities. Recently, however, a new 


elementar «+ high school have been opened 
M the B Y ana a meny fones le hools are almost evenly 


-~ Pasin. The faculties in these s¢ ; to 

vided between Negro and white teachers while prt id 

-~ Per cent of the students are Negro. Occasionally the c 

1S mad : ilt in areas where the 
ade that new schools are being built 1n 
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population is rapidly becoming entirely Negro, thus pin 
ning for future segregation.” This charge is contradicte i 7 
the strong stand the local school administration takes agai d 
segregation. It might justifiably be said that the school boar 3 
has not used the changing population situation to redistric 


; i å i-racial 
the schools in such a Way as to insure a maximum of bi-rac 
schools (“inverted 


effective official acti 
The administration still maint 


equal, so far as ca 
It seems unnec 


erican minority Soups and their participation i2 
several aspects of the 


1952 the in Cincinnati for the violation of 
Ohio’s Equal Rights La 
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Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), Fellowship 
House, the interracial work of some of the churches, the 
YWCA and the Girl Scouts (and to a lesser degree the YMCA 
and the Boy Scouts) have helped create the environment in 
Which non-segregated patterns could be worked out. The 
number of such agencies and the variety of their programs 
show that in this respect Cincinnati is a Northern city, giving 
More active support to intergroup agencies than has been 
Possible in the past in most Southern cities. Their leadership 
has done much to relieve tensions and remove irritants to 
oth races, 

Since World War II the downtown theaters, restaurants, 
and hotels have opened their doors to Negroes. Economic 
ee from convention groups having bi-racial personnel 
We important in these cases, as well as the educational 
ery of the interracial agencies. However, many one 
out eel a good deal of uncertainty about being served with- 

embarrassment in some of the restaurants. Segregation 
Patties in public parks and swimming pools have been 
ot curtailed in the last few years. Initial tension ne 
4 bay cotting by whites did not lead to any violence, an 
ab the tension and the boycotting declined within a zon 
se short time, Residential segregation tends to limit use 0: 
“Segregated public facilities, however. ; 
co id this steady movement in the human relations pattern 
o me about because the Negro was only a small n 
ipe total population? The answer seems to be, not at all. 
oth the central city and the metropolitan area grew rapidly 
ons the past decade, the population of the city increasing 


M Per cent and the metropolitan area almost 15 per cent. 


uch of the increase was accounted for by Negro and yee 

Orkers from Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, he 
a ma who might b : d to reflect intransigent ab 
t at be expecte ‘ 
Sis des on race a Banri 1940 and 1950 the w 

Pulation grew by 6 per cent while the Negro popula 
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ost 
increased 41 per cent. In 1950 the Negro pe ear bare 
16 per cent of the city’s total, or one-sixth of the ar 
residents; because of the smaller Negro on were? 
suburbs, only about 11 per cent of the metropolita ulation 
Negro. The proportional increase in the Negro popr asúa] 
should be kept in mind, for it seems to contradict T d 
assertions that as a minority becomes more numer dverse 
hence visible, it attracts or generates more friction or a dict 
criticism. It remains possible, of course, that this co 


d by 
potential may have been created only to be cancelle 
other forces, 


The major facts of resi 
portunities, and prejudice 
change is apparent, ‘The N 


. . 7 nL 
to many other cities: a large, over-crowded section it 
heart of the city. 


. s al op- 
dential segregation, unequi af R 
remain, but an acceleratio 


3 iş similar 
egro residential pattern is si the 


: this 
on improvement of facilities reflects 


Population mobility, 
In job Opportunities and inco 
disa vantage. In 1949 the medi 


ites 
iduals was $1,645, while the median for white 


was $2,970. In 1950, 87 per cent 


Specified “for white only.” me 
past discrimination x 
Soes Possessed few of the requisite ski 
as well as to con: 


tinuing prejudice. On the 
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other hand, some firms are now hiring Negro stenographers; 
the General Hospital has accepted two Negro interns, and 
another hospital has Negroes at almost every level of its staff. 
More Negro teachers have been hired in recent years. Al- 
though direct evidence is not available, these developments 
may mean that some important opportunities for advance- 
ment for Negroes have come first at the white collar and pro- 
fessional level, where education and common interests and 
ere may have reduced prejudice, rather than in the 
inal and skilled trades where both prejudice and 
tof competition have been more marked—in spite of the 
emphasis on trade or technical schools for the less privileged. 
Schools strongly reflect the residential pattern of a com- 
ome and residence in turn reflects income and job oppor- 
Shifts recreational choices, and other institutional facts. 
and S in administrative policies are inevitably limited by— 
he os um turn affect—other forces at work in the community. 
t irection of change in Cincinnati has been clear since 
© early 1940's; but the pace has been slow. In addition to 
en work done by the interracial agencies, individual nage 
ee and principals and teachers continually a > = 
1 complete school integration. The school adminis = a 
on = the policy, and it was not hampered i E : 
Was he school board. The redirection of the school ae 
ol tought about with virtually no publicity, A a war 
tion the state board of education or the state potica 
> and with a minimum of difficulty. ; 
5 a background for presenting the present school picture, 


Ome complicati kept in mind. There are 
Severa] oe iri a HE thin the city attended 


Pritnari 

nish hi z : eneralization 

any. aigh school than do white children, a 8 

iPPlicable to each of e iiie studied. The net effect 

g 4 increase the proportion of Negro © 
es in Cincinnati. Most children a 
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through the sixth grade; after that a decline is apparent, 
particularly among Negroes. The 1950 census reports that in 
Cincinnati the median number of years in school completed 
by white persons twenty-five years of age or more is two to 
three more than by Negroes in the same age group. Only 
about 40 per cent of the white students in the seventh grade 
in 1946 were in the twelfth grade in the spring of 1951. The 
corresponding figure for the Negro class was 16 per cent, 
representing a drop of 84 per cent for this class, The drop-out 
rate between 1947 and 1959 was 54 per cent for white stu- 
dents and 75 per cent for Negroes. How much this reflects 
economic pressure and how much it is an index of less en- 
couragement for Negroes to continue in school is not known: 
The number of schools with some Negro pupils is increas- 
ing slowly. This is not a function of changed policy but of a 
wider distribution of Negro settlements outside the Basin. 
Fifty-nine of the eighty-three public schools now have a bi- 
racial student body. There is also a slow increase in the pr0- 
portion of Negro pupils attending schools that are not com- 
pletely or overwhelmingly Negro. As of 1953 this woul 
include between 10 and 15 per cent of the Negro pupils. 
Residential segregation results in the fact that between 8 
and 90 per cent of the Negro pupils are in schools where the 
student body is predominantly (75 per cent or more) or com” 
pletely Negro. 
The status of the three Segregated schools in the Basi# 
has changed officially; they were districted in the fall of 
1953, On the surface this would seem to be a move in the 
direction of segregation since only Negroes now live in e 
districts. However, some Negro teachers themselves rega" 
it as a gain, because any white children who may come 9 
live in the district will be assigned to these schools. If the 
fourth segregated school in Walnut Hills is districted 1 
1954 as has been suggested, it will be a definite move tow" 
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integration, for this school is located in an area which is al- 
most evenly divided in numbers of Negro and white. 

Tn the integrated schools, formal and informal segregation 
has decreased markedly since 1950. Cincinnati schools have 
withdrawn from athletic contests with schools which would 
not compete against a bi-racial team. The clearest change 
Was in swimming, which until 1950 was both compulsory and 
Segregated in all high schools. After consultation with the 
Mayor's Friendly Relations Committee and other groups, the 
School officials announced a new policy: swimming was to 
be voluntary and integrated. There was an abrupt drop in 
the size of classes, ranging from 45 to nearly 90 per cent in 
the various schools. Much of this was due simply to a desire 
to avoid swimming. Doctor's excuses had been fairly common 
in the past. Some, evidently, was obvious unwillingness to 
accept the integrated pattern. By 1953, after skillful work 
by teachers and interracial groups, the average enrollments 
ranged from 41 to 90 per cent of the pupils in the various 
schools. 

Other developments represented steps toward integrated 
faculties, About 1940 the superintendent brought Negroes 
into a committee concerned with the problems of children 
and schools throughout the city. The Upper Grades Study 
Council already had N egroes on its board. The administration 
encouraged teachers to attend interracial workshops, starting 
about 1943, At that time, also, some Negro men teachers were 
admitted to the Schoolmasters’ Club; the former all-Negro 
Schoolmens’ Club is gradually going out of existence. These 
specific and accumulating experiences helped pave the way 
for smooth transition to integrated faculties. 

The first step toward integration of faculties was made in 
1944. The school administration was convinced that integra- 
tion was just and necessary. There was some feeling, for 
example, that children of either race were more inclined to 
be tense and insecure when they were treated as a minority 
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group by teachers not of their own race. The superintendent 
of schools was the first chairman of the Mayors Friendly 
Relations Committee, and an assistant superintendent had 
sponsored interracial committees of teachers and attendance 
at the interracial workshops. He was directly involved in the 
establishment of the first integrated faculty in a school where 
almost all the students were Negro. The few white pupils 
were transferred to other schools in the belief that it would 
be better to integrate at only one level at a time although 
these children were already accustomed to being a minority 
in the student body. 

Members of the all-white faculty at first expressed a good 
deal of opposition to accepting Negro colleagues. The prin- 
cipal talked with each individual, persuaded several to try 
» and then told the rest that they would be 


transferred to other schools if they preferred. Most of them 
decided to stay, and 


obvious tension or difficulty 


individually, but ther 
the arrangement. 


were found only in schools where the student body was Pa 
ponderantly Negro. There were no Negroes on high s¢ 
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faculties although this was being considered for the fall of 
1954, Should this change occur, it will be interesting to see 
if more Negro students complete high school. As will be 
shown in another study reported in this work, the integration 
of high school faculties in some communities apparently 
decreased tensions and facilitated student adjustments at 
that level, 

What were some of the reactions to integration? Within 
the student bodies integration was not new, technically, since 
there had been many unsegregated schools for years. The 
Only new development was an increase in the number of 
children involved. The main innovation was the establish- 
ment of the integrated faculties. This had been initiated only 
after careful study and planning by the school administra- 
tion, consultations with the teachers involved, and with 
parents in instances where this was felt necessary. No or- 
ganized opposition to the move developed although it was 
well known that some individuals, both faculty and parents, 
found it distasteful. The Negro teachers greeted it as “a 
breath of fresh air,” a relief from anxiety, and an encourage- 
ment to better teaching. Here there was no attempt to protect 
Segregated schools as a source of employment, a reaction 
found fairly frequently when the dual system has been 
unequally endowed or where the Negro teacher is in a non- 
Competitive position with the white. 

Most white teachers were not affected by the innovation. 
Of those who were, a few disapproved and accepted assign- 
ments in other schools; most accepted the change, and some 
actively supported and participated in it. Skillful administra- 
tion, a minimum of publicity, the careful choice of principals 
and Negro teachers, teacher training in intergroup relations, 
and talks to the students on the subject were the major means 
used in trying to keep difficulties at a minimum. There is 
some evidence that within the school situation rowdiness and 
disciplinary problems were reduced. There was no evidence, 
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however, that friendship patterns or group membership out- 
side the school had been greatly affected. These remain for 
the most part, as before, socially distinct and segregated. 
Originally some Negro parents objected to the move on 
the grounds that their children would have less sympathetic 
understanding and help from white teachers. Most were 
enthusiastic, however, and helped to bring the change about. 
Some informed local observers have predicted that Negro 
children might stay in school longer since they fee] that 
Opportunities to use a better education are greater than ever 
before. The most important fact about white parents’ ac- 
ceptance is that they have accepted Negro teachers even 
though many of them are prejudiced and would prefer a 
segregated school. One white mother, brought up in West 
Virginia, said that when she first moved to Cincinnati she 
wanted to go home rather than send her children to an inte- 
grated school. But she sent them, found that no difficulties 
arose, and saw that they liked their school very much. When 
Negro teachers came, she felt no reason to object, and her 
children liked them all. At the same time this parent did not 
want her children to eat in the cafeteria at school or play 
with Negro students off the school grounds, She became 
perfectly tolerant about the school situation but otherwise 
did not change her attitudes very much. That this mixture © 
attitudes can occur in such circumstances, without occasion- 
ing problems so far as the school system is concerned, 15°82 
important fact in considering the possibilities and the cor- 
sequences of school desegregation. Where the total environ- 
ment operates in mutually exclusive social patterns but is not 
actively hostile to well-defined and limited patterns © 
change, desegregation of schools can be instituted with 4 
minimum of friction. 
Teachers and administrators were unanimous in declaring 
that white children accepted Negro teachers without diffi- 
culty and often with enthusiasm. There may be a tendency 
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to underestimate the tension which some white children felt 
as a result of being a small minority (1 or 2 to 25 per cent) 
in schools predominantly Negro where the integrated facul- 
ties were initiated. With regard to this factor, there is some 
Pi a that it might be easier to place Negro teachers 
ee predominantly white. Many of the Negro children 
t ne keenly aware of the innovation and favorably disposed 
pward it, A principal who had worked with the process from 
nene ginning said that tension level as shown by fights and 
ca -calling on the playground had been reduced signifi- 
ntly. The Negro children felt more secure, more self-con- 
ent, and better motivated. 
som e experience of Cincinnati may be summed up by listing 
© of its advantages and some of the obstacles it faced. 
Mapes was state legal support for integration, and there 
u ocal tradition of some integrated student bodies. The 
pper socioeconomic classes were tolerant and to some 
o A active in supporting bi-racial harmony. The shn 
its tan and the Mayor’s Friendly Relations Committeein 
SS ree staff, continuously looked for ways to reduce in > 
also tensions. A number of private interracial agencies We 
alert to the educational situation. : h 
exist ap other hand Cincinnati has some important ¢ = 
Som cs in common with Southern cities: 2 large, = z 
oug me class Negro population; a high propor es i 
resident: people, both white and Negro; A ea ban 
Great ntial patterns imposing limitations On the s. me 
cin o tegration. It is generally regarded as a conservat 
Y, making changes deliberately and after long a 
Srad Striking fact about the process of integration et : 
ual increase of interracial activity before any consi z 
time 3 ovement toward integration had begun. pare : 
> egroes were brought into a committee concern 
Schools and children (1940), it was four years befor 
ne Was an integrated public school faculty, and eight years 
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some fifteen years after the first salient symptoms of ee 

the city is just planning for the first Negro teachers in 

high schools, a 
On the whole the Movement of this process has bee 

toward integration. It h 

but by a change here and 

ments have occurred qui 


ul 
been made without the one 
advanced by the superinten pie 
recurrent theme in all the c 


planning and firm policies 


ful school administrators 


to remove deep-rooted Prejudice, 
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CHAPTER 4 
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Variation Under the Law: 
kod 
INDIANAPOLIS AND OTHER INDIANA COMMUNITIES 


Tras CHAPTER FOCUSES ON THE STATE OF INDIANA—A KEYSTONE 
area Connecting Middle West and South. Major interest here 
attaches to the case study of the metropolitan center of 
ndianapolis, a city where industrial patterns combine with 
Tural heritage, where one can walk through areas in which 
the voices heard carry the familiar accents of Kentucky, Eee 
nessee, and points east and south. Along with the example S 
-ndianapolis will be seen something of how movement towar, 

integration has affected a number of other Indiana oe 
tes, smaller in size but no less important in illuminating some 


asic American roblems. i 

Particularly oe rth attention in this review of experience 
a Indiana are the illustrations of the influence in ppr 
as to community sentiments upon the actions of sc = 
authorities, Here. are examples of how new action towar 
integration has faltered before the belief tiat mn 
acceptance is less than later events demonstrate a per: 
tie There are instances that show in ne ee care- 

© need for two-way channels of commimicamon, sa l 


'hristensen, 
D: * Based on the report of field research prepared By eee "Resear 
ight W. Culver, Purdue University; and ohn can 
ctor of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
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tegrated, 


A document sent by the B 
the Education Committee Bie 
1947 stated in part: 


Since 1875 the City of Indi 


Commissioners has followed the general, but not absolute, policy 
of providing separate schools for 5 


ie o 
of School Commissioners a 
House of Representatives 1 


: or 
maintaining its schools, and 
for schoo] purposes.” 
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At Present 14 elementary schools and one high school are being 
maintained for Negro pupils. These schools represent a capital 
“nvestment of $3,233,819.00. In these schools there are 9,805 Negro 
Pop ils and 366 Negro employees, including 215 elementary 
eachers, 14 elementary school principals, 3 assistant principals, 
poe assistant high school principal, 14 high school department 
a and 47 custodians, janitors and matrons. Many of these 
t Caers are entitled to indefinite contracts under the teacher 
enure law of Indiana. There are ten elementary schools in which 
oth Negro and white pupils are enrolled. In the past, as at 
Present, when shifts in population have occurred, the Commis- 
onera have had to consider such practical matters as available 
ning facilities and feasibility of transportation of pupils in 
ctermining which schools they shall attend. 


This Statement represented the board’s views in 1949, 
b en the new anti-segregation law was being debated in the 
©gislature. It carries the strong implicit appeal to considera- 


ons of established practice, to vested interests in capital 
= d jobs, to administrative rigidities. It stresses the sheer 
nge in a large- 


mechanical” difficulty of adj ts to cha 
justments : 
Scale school system. Such considerations are likely to bulk 


— in the minds of educational administrators et 
Y Major i i tice is contemplated. 
jor change in established practice is favahe Wadia 


After the defeat of an integration bi : 
General Assembly in 1947, a onanan against eee 
Was conducted by Negro and interracial organizations x 
by church groups in the city. Three of the positions on the 
School board were contested by candidates who were in op- 
Position on the issue of segregation. Since it was cute 
for the Citizens’ School Committee to put up 4 single s ato 
Which was rarely opposed, this focused attention on the ce 

egro members of the Citizens’ School Committee hae et 
unsuccessfully to nominate a Negro to the board an T 3 
Suggested that a more democratic election procedure w 
Speed the desegregation process. 
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In May, 1948, after a two-hour session of speeches by a 
delegation of 40 Negro and white persons, with petitions 
signed by 950 persons representing individuals and organiza- 
tions in support of the proposals, the commissioners took 
under advisement a Proposal to: 1) Allow all elementary 
school children regardless of race to go to the school within 
their district; 2) Allow all high school students, regardless 
of race, to attend a school of their choice. The representative 
of the NAACP who presented the proposal said that he 
would return to the next board meeting to learn whether a 
decision had been reached. When nothing further was heard 
from the board on this subject, the city and state officials of 
the NAACP gave the school board a thirty-day deadline for 
a statement of intention on the continuance of the segregation 
policy. A document presented by NAACP to the board said 
np art, “We are ready and willing to help our School Com- 
missioners to initiate a policy of democratic educational 


Opportunities at once... > The board made no reply. The 


NAACP announced in October, 1948, its intention to file an 
Injunction suit in the Indianapolis Federal Court to force 
the Board of School Commissioners to abolish racial segrega- 
tion. The announcement contained the statement that “Citi- 
zens of various races and religions appeared before the 
Present school board four times this year and made protests 
as to its policy, and presented them with a practical blue 
print for an integrated program over a period of three years 
beginning in January, 1949... 


At its next meeting the board split on whether to make a 
public statement or wait fo 
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e to the commissioners, the injunction suit would be 
ed. 

Some findings of a pilot survey made by a representative 
of the National Community Relations Advisory Council in 
May, 1948, are relevant here. The pilot study showed that 
since the Free Kindergarten Society operated twenty-seven 
non-segregated kindergartens, parents reported some diffi- 
culty explaining to beginning first-graders why they could 
not attend school with children with whom they had played 
in kindergarten. Another finding was that “Teachers agree 
that there have never been any serious disturbances because 
of racial differences either in the schools which have always 
been non-segregated or in previously segregated schools 
which recently opened their doors to Negro children in the 
neighborhood.” 

In the fall of 1948 the first disturbance over the integration 
of a school called attention to the attitudes of parents toward 
the practice of selecting certain schools for beginning the 
process, White children were withdrawn from School No. 32 
where Negro children were admitted for the first time to the 
first six grades. Some of the parents of the almost 200 white 
pupils who boycotted the school made it clear that their 
protest was aimed at the board rather than at the Negroes. 
They knew that the board had refused to open School No. 
43 to Negroes although it had two library rooms which 
could have been converted to class rooms. A typical comment 
was, “We think the Board should be fair about it, that's all. 
If they're going to end segregation, they should end it all 
Over and not just pick out one certain school for mixing white 
and Negro children.” Another said, “We don’t object to our 
children going to school with Negro kids. It’s just that we 
don’t like to be pushed around by those north-side swells. If 
they don’t like to take in the Negro children at School No. 
48, why should we?” The boycotting was short-lived, but the 
issue was stated clearly. One mother expressed the group 
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attitude when she said that she would keep her children away 
from school until the board decided one way or another on 
segregation. 

The board denied that the change in school assignment 
had anything to do with race; they contended that they were 
concerned only with equal educational opportunities for all 
children in the city. However, the lack of a definite stand by 
the board on the question of segregation brought opposition 
from Negroes to the board’s plans to take over twenty-seven 
kindergartens from the Indianapolis Free Kindergarten So- 
ciety and expand the system to cover all five-year olds in the 
city. The stand taken by leading Negroes was that this should 


not be done “unless the Board adopts a non-discrimination 
policy.” The basic fact here 


had not been segregated, 


1. See Chapter 2, PP. 25-26; also Appendix II 
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wanted to go, but that they thought that the reaction of the 
community would not be as marked as some of the supporters 
of segregation predicted. The real protest, they felt, would 
come from the integration of faculties, not of student bodies. 
That a protest based on this point was audible in only one 
section of the city will be discussed below. 

From the changed perspective of U.S.A., 1954, much of 
this might seem a tempest in a tea pot, since most of the 
Negro population (16 per cent of the total population of over 
425,000 in 1950) was confined by unofficial real estate agree- 
ments and economic factors to specific sections north-west 
and north-east of the city center, roughly the Negro high 
school district. Nevertheless, strong resistances to integration 
had been aroused. 

At the time the anti-segregation law was being considered 
by the state legislature, two North Side civic leagues de- 
manded its defeat, taking particular issue with a section 
which provided for “hiring, upgrading, tenure, or placement 
of any teacher” without consideration of race, color, or creed. 
It was contended that this section of the bill was harmful 
since it provided for “placement of teachers of one race in 
schools entirely or largely composed of students of another 
race.” That the protests came from the middle- and upper- 
class neighborhoods, shortly after a school strike in a lower 
middle-class area, seemed to bear out the contention of the 
parents in the latter area that desegregation was not being 
pursued as a city-wide policy. The piecemeal approach sud- 
denly appeared not as a gradual solution but as a factor 
creating neighborhood distinctions, dissatisfactions, and an- 
tipathy to the board’s decisions. 

The new state law was held constitutional by the attorney 
general—but with the advice to the governor that “as it now 
stands, the act makes nothing unlawful and carries no penal 
Provisions.” The NAACP announced immediately that it 
would invoke a writ of mandamus, if necessary, to secure 
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compliance with the law. The gradual desegregation per- 
mitted under the law, however, left much individual initiative 
to the local boards in their application of the law and in their 
interpretation of the speed with which it could be applied in 
each community. 

A specific and vital problem facing the Indianapolis School 
Board at that time was the districting of the high schools. 


the elementary schools; 2) 
school; and 8) kindergarten, 


‘20 Negro freshmen entere 
whites in the first application of 
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school districts might be modified in certain instances. 
Changes in assignment for entering beginners were to be con- 
sidered if the pupil lived more than one mile from any public 
elementary school and was not provided transportation or if 
he presented some other justifiable reason which had usually 
been regarded in the past as a basis for transfer. These state- 
ments were unclear to many people, who were puzzled as 
to the exact intent of the school authorities in such cases. It 
was clear, however, that all other pupils then enrolled in the 
public schools were to continue to attend the same schools 
sling to the previous rules and procedures covering trans- 
ers. 

This plan was the minimum permitted by law, and al- 
though the two- and one-mile circles delineated by board 
action were a rough approximation of districts they allegedly 
were the basis for permitting transfers, not for making assign- 
ments. The board was accused of hedging, of leaving deci- 
sions as to what school district a child lived in up to the 
individual parents. The Indianapolis Recorder, a Negro 
newspaper, commented in part, “Under such a cynical plan, 
Some Negro parents would have to take their children to a 
hitherto ‘white’ school without having a clear, public recogni- 
tion of their right to do so.... The failure to inform the 
public in unmistakable terms of the boundaries of all the 
school districts, creates doubt and confusion about the law, 
and provides a breeding-ground for agitation by hate-minded 
persons.” * Not until August, 1953, were elementary and high 
school district maps available to all principals and interested 
parties. The two- and one-mile circles were distorted by 
topography and transportation features for the high school 
districts, and the four “optional” districts involving Attucks 
High School seemed to be definitely more related to the 

egro residential areas than to a boundary circle based on 
distance, since another adjacent optional district, where the 


2. Indianapolis Recorder, August 20, 1949. 
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ites, was a 
choice was either of two schools formerly for ei ae 
white neighborhood. This new policy sir a paolo 
toward integration, but it still permitted a mixe ata duind 
in which the boundaries of districts perira he fes: 
solely in terms of nearness to school. A sidelig “i ne i ghakl 
dom in school administration enjoyed by the bo ame of 
although many civic organizations rallied to g i a 
the anti-segregation bill before it became law, t 7 ai Fom 
and interest subsided and most of them were not “aod 
again. This made it possible for the board to have ar eee 
free hand in determining policy, for the school ee are 
act somewhat independently, and for both levels o. anges 
tration to move slowly and conservatively in making c Jeted 

By 1958 the process of desegregation had been ag iah 
in the high schools, and the first integrated maces "ie 
had entered the schools Previously for whites in 19 i 
f Negroes in the different sc 


3 > reas 
Or special reasons. Those in the concentrated Negro a 
were usually enrolled at 


Attucks 
were offered in the optional distri 
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A drop in the enrollment at Attucks was partly a result of 
desegregation inasmuch as no whites made up the loss of 
Negro students. The June total dropped from 2,364 in 1949 
to 1,612 in 1958, A slight increase was expected in the fall of 
1953 as a result of increased Negro choice of Attucks rather 
than the desegregated schools. The decline in Attucks enroll- 
ment was taken advantage of indirectly to relieve the pres- 
sure on the elementary schools for Negroes. There were 500 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades at Attucks, making it 
in effect a six-year high school. The controversial addition to 
the shop facilities previously noted was dedicated just a few 
months after the anti-segregation law was passed, and it was 
said to have resulted in the Negro students getting a much 
better shop training than was possible at any other high 
school in the city. There was a smaller enrollment at Attucks 
and thus a better chance for training with the tools and for 
personal instruction. It is believed in Indianapolis that the 
intention of school authorities is to keep Attucks as a Negro 
Service institution apart from the integrated system. 

During the four-year period of transition (1949-1953) to 
definite school districts, the procedures for transfers were 
made increasingly specific, and it was stated explicity that 
no transfers were to be made by reason of race, color, or 
religion. The cards on which applications for transfer are 
now made at the high school level do not include any ref- 
erence to race. 

A weaker link in the chain from policy to practice was the 
elementary school transfers, which were handled by the 
Principals concerned. One Negro principal, interviewed in 
August, 1958, did not know that it was necessary for him to 
approve the transfer of white children out of the district in 
Which his segregated school was located. He thought, “If 

ey are white, all they have to do is to go to the white princi- 
pal of the other school.” No procedure had been established 
to insure that elementary school transfers were reported by 
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the principals. There were indications that in the future, 
district lines would be adhered to more firmly in assigning 
children, especially when applications for transfers were 
brought to the attention of the school administration. How- 
ever, this still put the burden of decision on the parents. 
In several cases pressure of enrollment on the school facili- 
ties made it necessary to speed up the desegregation time- 
table. To relieve over-crowding in one school for Negroes, 
about 125 children were moved in 1958 to a school previously 
for whites. The Negro principal explained the decision to the 
PTA and made it clear that any parents who objected woul 
not have to agree to sending their children. The board sent 
whose children were to be transferred 
and they were moved without incident. 
and explanation were essential parts 


teachers into schools for Negroes at about 
been talked of, but some informed persons 


-way transfer coul inn 
š statement had b ith regar 
using white teachers j een made with reg 
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There was still a definite ceiling on the number of Negro 
teachers who could be employed, and certain jobs seemed to 
be earmarked clearly either for Negro or white teachers. 
Five Negro teachers and one Negro principal were assigned 
to three integrated schools (out of forty-seven such schools), 
and some other Negroes rendered special services in the 
desegregated schools. An analysis of the lists of new teachers 
employed each year showed a lower rate of turn-over and 
new employment for Negroes than for whites. One school 
official said that if it were possible to hire new teachers with- 
out regard to race, the problem of filling vacancies would be 
much easier. In the past all Negroes assigned to the desegre- 
gated schools had been in the system for some time, and these 
assignments did not increase the total number of Negro 
teachers in the system. In September, 1951, 6 out of 165 new 
teachers were Negro; in 1953 there were 5 out of 265 new 
teachers. According to some Indianapolis people, it was 
thought possible that the low representation of the minority 
group at the faculty level in the desegregated schools might 
account in part for the relatively poorer adjustment patterns 
of Negro students there. 

That there is no one “right” way to look at an integration 
Process will be seen by the variety of responses the inter- 
viewers encountered in the course of the study. There was 
no evidence that the teachers at Attucks were attempting to 
keep Negro students there or that they felt insecure about 
their jobs under integration. One official reported that when 
Students wished to transfer back to Attucks, an interview was 
held with their parents, who had to justify the transfers on 
Some basis other than race. He did note a tendency in the 

segregated schools to confuse problems of discipline in 
the case of the Negro pupils with “Jack of intelligence” and 
Said that he watched carefully for any attempt to classify 
egroes as “special” students to facilitate their transfer back 
to Attucks, which already had 250 special students at the 
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rs et 0: 
high school level. Attucks has a strong pr a e Pol 
gram, accounting in part for the large number le ee 
students. One of the vocational advisers in an oppo oniy i 
school district said that he recommended Attuch s Pats 
those students who were slow learners and that his s ia 
who had chosen the desegregated schools had done w a 

Another administrator thought that the number o Si 
dents choosing Attucks was influenced primarily by en 
ppeal of extra-curricular ac 


gils mother thought that th 
reflected the section of the city į 


strong at one 
admission to 
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On the other hand, some of the administrators in this school 
thought that the students who were unhappy in the inte- 
grated situation would be just as unhappy at Attucks. Some 
said that Negroes tended to be noisier than whites although 
these persons recognized that this was a reaction to, as well 
as a cause of, prejudice on the part of white teachers and 
students. They also believed that Negro students tended to 
segregate themselves within the school and that the issue of 
discrimination was raised when discipline was needed. This 
was a school in which Negroes had no part in extra-curricular 
activities. Thus, Negro students felt discrimination, but ad- 
ministrative officers appeared to be quite unaware of this. 
The fact that the channels of communication between stu- 
dents, teachers, and the administration were not clearly 
defined made possible such diverse views of the same school 
Situation. 

A social studies teacher at another high school was thought 
to get along better with her Negro students than did some of 

er colleagues because she told her classes, “I reserve the 
tight to dislike what you are doing regardless of your race or 
religion!” She expressed the opinion that impartial discipline 
could be employed with Negro students, without discrimina- 
tion, and that they would like it. Specifically, she said that 
noisy children of any group could be brought to more accept- 
able behavior if the correct approach was used. She thought 
also that most white teachers were prejudiced against Negro 
students, in spite of their denials. In one instance a white 
girl and a Negro boy were walking down the hall-discussing 
plans for a program in which they both were to appear. A 
teacher drew the girl aside and asked loudly enough for the 
boy to hear, “Are you a Negro?” This incident was immedi- 
ately known all over the senior class; most of the students 
and the teachers sympathized with the two students in this 
instance. In this school there was integration in sports, the 
choir and band, and in other activities. 
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The school with the highest proportion of Negroes—16 pa 
cent—had the most serious adjustment problems. ba 
ministration knew that there were cases of teacher preju HI Ý 
and discrimination in spite of a policy which was pran 
inatory. Negro students reported that the instances of a 
prejudice were well known to all the Negroes there; on 
said that some of the teachers gave the Negro “a rough tim i 
because of his color but that the majority were fair. Negr 
students felt that they were discriminated against in pai 
that borderline grades were settled lower for them, and th 
discretion in the evaluation of absences seldom favored pen 
They did not feel welcome to participate in extra-curricu z 
activities. Yet, the same students who reported these wa 
thought that the principal and his administrative staff we 


so liberal that the integration program could be considere 
a success, 


Even though Ne 
the program, th 
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school was hailed when it was announced in August, 1953. 
In this position she supervised three Negro and five white 
teachers, all carefully selected and prepared for the new 
experience. Some said that the school board would point to 
this as evidence of faculty integration and go no further, at 
least for several years. Others suggested that the appointment 
was a reward for the new principal's testimony in the suit 
against the school board earlier in the year. Whether or not 
jealousy was involved, the resentment appeared to have been 
directed at the school board, rather than at any of the ad- 
ministrators under its authority. 

Here again, it is obvious that communities have histories 
which people remember. The case which this appointment 
recalled was one involving a protest against the time-table 
of integration, in the form of a suit against the school board, 
after the request for transfer of some Negro children into the 
fifth and sixth grades at a school for whites had been denied. 
Following a full day of testimony, delay in a continued hear- 
ing, and a mandate from the State Supreme Court, a rehear- 
ing was scheduled. The superintendent denied that there 
Was inequality between the two schools concerned; he testi- 
fied that the order to enroll the children at the school for 
Negroes was made because they were part of a group of 
twenty-six children completing the fourth grade in June, 
1952, who were transferred as a group to another such school. 

It is the general School Board policy to transfer pupils who 
have been associated together for a time in a group to another 
School when necessary. It’s good psychology and good eco" 
nomics.” The plaintiffs indicated by their line of questioning 
that the proposed erection of a new school, No. 64, at a cost 
of $750,000 would be necessary only if segregation was to be 
Continued. The court ruled that “equality of facilities does 
not exist” but held that “the Board of School Commissioners 

as authority to create districts, and that such school districts 
may overlap other districts, or go beyond the boundaries of 
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adjoining school districts because of the existing school ee 
tricts, availability of facilities, and overcrowding of ee 
schools.” The court indicated that the board had comp 


that the Negro community did not support the Ng 
the case, and this strengthened the conviction of the sc 


The publicity given the appointment of the Negro pan 
represented a departure from one of the policies or od 
Indianapolis Board of Education, The board had maintain i 
a “no publicity” policy from the beginning of the np y 
tion process. It js reported that when the faculty integra 


t 
was begun, they called in the newspapers and requested tha 
nothing be reported on the 


the present administration h 


that the community its 

andin information from cs 
school officials and that the Principals guarded their jurisdi 
tion carefully, 


wW 
There was evidence that within the school system the fo 
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of communication was partly blocked in an upward direction. 
Because of this, some of the things which the administrators 
needed to know (especially about the attitudes and feelings 
of teachers and students in relation to each other) were not 
reported to them. Tensions and misunderstandings thus 
tended to go unchecked; teachers who were known to be 
Openly prejudiced went undisciplined. The board had no 
ect way of knowing by tangible evidence whether a pro- 
Sram of in-group training in interracial relations was needed. 
One member thought that no mistakes had been made. A 
directing official in the public school system thought that 
they might have moved a little faster, but not much faster 
without arousing antagonism and opposition. His view per- 
haps adequately suggests the atmosphere in which the In- 
anapolis story of desegregation has unfolded. 


The Smaller Indiana Cities 


None of these communities will be discussed in such detail 
as have been Cincinnati and Indianapolis. They will be used 
Instead to illustrate and pin-point some of the specific con- 

Surations encountered in changing a community pattern. 
n general these cities have grown rapidly in the last decade, 
ut not so rapidly as the Negro population in them has in- 
creased. Because of restriction of Negro homes to certain 
areas of the Cities, this growth has led to increased density in 
© residential areas occupied by Negroes. The period of 
recent changes has been a prosperous era, and, partly for 

S reason, there has not been such a great differential 

etween unskilled and skilled wages as might be found in 
States to the south. Some of the cities studied had never had 
Segregated schools and have moved slightly in that direction 
`R spite of the new law; others have moved decisively toward 
integration, Some have always had peaceful relations between 
© two racial groups; others have some history of tension in 
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the past. Some have been hesitant in the face of change. 
Others have found ways of avoiding the issue in part, some- 
what as did Indianapolis. The dramatic and well-known ee 
of Gary will be discussed separately in this book, on oe 
grounds of its unique history and the fact that it started 


e 
process of integration before the passage of the stat 
legislation. 


Elkhart: In this ci 
sentiment is more eas 
than in larger metro 
policy can be expla 


ty of about 36,000 people, community 
ily identified, by source and in intensity, 
politan areas. Changes in administrativ 
ined on a more personal level to peop 
who are at least known to one another, By the same jaur 
personal agreements loom large: desirable changes may ý 
blocked by established patterns or, on the contrary, changa 
may be accepted eyen when they run somewhat counter n 
the local mores of the general population if their sponsor ? 
an official whom the community respects. In Elkhart is et 
the story of the education of a community where appeal 


z ate 
mocratic process removed the segregé 


teacher, the first in the system, At the time she was assig°C 
to teach about fifteen of the fo 
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were so retarded that it was thought better to separate them 
from the other children. In the middle of the same year 
another Negro teacher was employed, and it became obvious 
that the board was preparing for segregation as soon as a new 
elementary school was completed. Until this time, the school 
had been bi-racial. The first Negro teacher had been told 
that members of the Negro community knew of the change 
toward segregation and that they had accepted and even 
Welcomed it. She found, however, that the parents were far 
from ready when the time came, and it became her task to 
explain the necessity for segregation because she became the 
Principal of the segregated school. She was unable to make 
this explanation satisfactorily, and her attempt to do so was 
resented by the Negro parents. 

When the new school opened, the white children from the 
old school were transferred to it, leaving in the original 
schoo] ninety-five Negro children and three Negro teachers. 
The first teacher who had been employed was given the title 
i Principal, even though she was subordinate to, and super- 
vised by, the white principal of the new school. 

That the N egro community was opposed to the segregated 
Policy is shown by the fact that they began a series of pro- 
tests, Starting before the opening of the segregated school 
in September, 1930, and lasting until re-integration was 
achieved some eighteen years later. During most of this long 
Period, the issues centered on the rejection of a new ele- 
mentary school building for the Negro children. The Elkhart 
“ndustrial Union Council, CIO, sent a resolution to the board 
M support of all-out opposition to any effort, or the effect of 
any such effort, tending toward the segregation of the Negro 
Students. In 1947 a delegation, composed of interested 

©groes and representatives of the local CIO, appeared 

efore the board to request that the school for Negroes be 
Closed and the children allowed to attend the school nearest 
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their homes. After the delegation left, the minutes of the 
board noted, “The Board agreed that the schools as now 
organized serve the best purposes and interests of the pupils 
and the community as a whole.” 

The attitude of the school board at this time was expressed 
in a list of “Arguments Favorable to a Separate School for 
Negroes in Elkhart” which was prepared by the superintend- 
ent. That these were primarily the expression of diffuse, 
unarticulated objections to integration can be seen by theif 
internal inconsistencies: 


1. If Negroes attend a white school, only a few will be €% 
rolled in any single classroom. They have no opportunity 
compete in various activities and develop personality. They us" 
ally lose their identity and opportunity to develop. d 

2. On the other hand, if Negroes are permitted to uae 


capacities, expand their own skills and accomplishments, such ‘a 
vocal music, athletics, etc., and to be taught by members of the 
own race. Z 
8. It should be kept in mind that Negro pupils are not a 
quired to attend the South Side School, If they insist, they a 
attend the white school in the district in which they live. sch 
4, A comparison of the mental abilities of the Negro child er 
the white child attending the Elkhart schools shows that 
Negro mental level is lower than that of the white chil om 
factor alone makes it wholly desirable that they be placed in Se 
arate schools. Teachers will be able to make better progres 
them since they represent the homogeneous group. 
5. They now have separate churches, a separate socia i 
and are now in the act of organizing a separate Legion P eg 
6. The South Side School now has Negro teachers and a tbe 
custodian which they would not have if placed in the 
schools. the 
D The Board inherited a separate school for Nepos Bae 
school is disbanded and the children sent to other schoo® 


J cente" 
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ìs a great likelihood that parents of white children will object, 
which will create a problem. 

8. Negro teachers are now on tenure who would have to be 
assigned to the white schools. 


By June, 1948, the NAACP had entered the struggle; a 
Special counsel was brought to Elkhart by the “South Siders.” 
er appearance before the school board was fully and favor- 
ably reported in the press. She said she thought that the city 
of Elkhart did not want to go to court to fight for segregation, 
ut it might have to if it continued its present policy. At a 
Public meeting, attended by about 100 people, both Negro 
and White, she said, “I can only ask you as reasonable and 
thinking people, to decide if it is worthwhile to you as 
American citizens to spend that much effort and that much 
Money to impress on fewer than 100 Negro children that you 
do not like them because some of their ancestors were slaves. 
I hope Elkhart will solve the problem out of moral conviction, 
ut the national offices of the NAACP are prepared to go 
© court if the School Board is unable to find a solution. 
at her appeal was effective was shown by the meeting 
af more than 200 residents of the Hawthorne district, the 
white school district nearest the segregated one, with the 
Schoo] board in July, at which time they presented a three 
Point program: 1) the immediate abandonment of the South 
Sids School; 2) the absorption of its teachers into the school 
System “as roving specialists”; 3) equal distribution of the 
egro pupils among the grade schools of the city, which 
Would avoid overcrowding any one school. This is one of the 
ew instances found in these communities in which a public 
weeting before a board decision seemed to be effective in 
“nging about parental acceptance of desegregation. > 
S Week later the board announced that the South Si e 
Choo] would be closed, the pupils assigned to schools having 


r 
ae for them, and the teachers assigned wherever a vacancy 
Sted, 


t 
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Among the articulate members of the community the deci- 
sion was received with enthusiasm. The files of the board 
contain numerous letters congratulating it. The PTA wel- 
comed the Negro teachers into any city school, and the fears 
of the board that white parents would object were not borne 
out. 

The Negro pupils were distributed among seven of the 
eight elementary schools. Reassignments since 1948 have 
increased the number in the three schools nearest the Negro 
district; the announced reason is that a railroad underpass, 
planned for the near future, will put these schools within 
walking distance for the children, thereby dispensing W* 
the need for bus transportation. 

The South Side School, remodeled and reopened in 1952 
now has a bi-racial student body. In order to reassure the 
Negroes that it would not again be used as a segregate 
school and to dispel white parental fears, a series of fourtee? 
forum meetings was held before the school was ready tO 
opened. The meetings drew about 115 people and were ope 
to free discussion of Opposition to or approval of the use y 
the former school for Negroes as a new integrated kinder” 
garten-primary unit. The result was the acceptance ° thi 
school by both racial groups. m 

The most striking effect of the integration program, i 
addition to the immediate and complete way in which it W? 
carried out, was the acceptance of the Negro teachers 
schools which were predominantly white. The princip? pt 
the former segregated school was given a roving assig?™ g 
to teach art in each of the schools in turn. The othe! perë 
teachers were assigned to grades in different schools- pe 
is evidence that they were liked and that there was ?° aye 
culty with the students, the large majority of whom ; 
white. Three PTA’s requested that these teachers be ar e 
so that all schools could have them on their faculties 


ated 
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this could not be done, that additional Negro teachers be 
hired. 

; Elkhart illustrates how sometimes an outsider, in this 
istance the NAACP representative, can act as a catalyst in 
a social situation. By bringing together the proponents and 
the Opponents of desegregation, each group was placed in 
the position of defending its points logically and responsibly. 
In this instance the logic of desegregation won, and it won so 
completely that white groups then took the initiative in 
assuring the school board of their cooperation in the proposed 
Program. Other communities, notably Cairo, have not been 
So fortunate in having impartial individuals support school 

€segregation as a process leading to integration. 


New Albany and Jeffersonville: These two cities will þe 
discussed together because, in contrast to Elkhart, neither 
of them have fully integrated faculties. Both have had some- 
What more uneasy adjustments within the schools. 

The Negro population of New.Albany was about 4 per 
cent of the total population of 29,346 in 1950. Negroes <a 
Concentrated in one major and several minor areas 0. : 
City. The accommodation patterns are typically those : 
wc oregation. Negroes are excluded from restaurants, hotels, 
a ‘ie public places; the one exception is the theaters 

uch were opened to them recently. 

Unlike Elkhart, the School aaa of New Albany We 
teady for the desegregation of students, primarily because 
© expense of maintaining the dual system and because 
the deteriorated condition of the high school for Negroes. 
A à paradoxical but not unusual manner; therefore, meaa 
ndiana law pointing toward integration helped the baasi o 
of a difficult practical problem. There were a few scat i z 
Protests from parents, but the board announced its e = 

Or progressive integration, starting with the first grade 
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moving through the twelfth. Actually, as will be shown, the 
elementary schools still remained overwhelmingly segre- 
gated. The program at the elementary level was complete 1 
1950, the senior high school in 1951, and the junior high 
school in 1952. In 1952 there were fifty Negro students 2 
the high school and eighteen in the desegregated elementary 
schools, 

The children in the Griffin School were there by parental 
choice, at least nominally, since they were given officially 
the opportunity to choose another school. The answer to this 
seemed to be that the Negro people of New Albany were 
inclined to keep the school because it provided a community 
center in an otherwise Segregated situation. Even the high 
school students made use of it, reportedly because inform 
pressures limited their participation in the extra-curricular 
activities in the integrated school, Griffin School also gaY? 
employment to the Negro teachers who had not been inte- 
grated into the remainder of the community’s education 
system. = f 

It is reported that many Negroes felt very strongly oD this 
point. Their position was that without integration at the 
faculty level, there was only toleration under the new 18%" 
At the time of the changed policy announcement, Nega 
teachers without tenure were dismissed; those who yet 
retained stayed at Griffin, the Negro sehöol. This meant tha 
some Negro teachers were working at different levels a” 1 
different subjects than those for which they had traine¢ 
also meant that teaching as a professional occupation wa 
much more limited for them. Only by retaining one 5 
school did they have any Openings in this field at all. bo 

In this city the Negro community had strong leaders or 
helped in the adjustments of the Negro students "g 
desegregated schools. The children were cautioned by Fa 
parents to go out of the way to avoid any appearann g i 
trouble and to be cooperative within the school sit¥ 
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The student relationships seemed to be good in school. There 
was no trouble over Negro and white students sitting side 
by side or sharing lockers. Friendships appeared to have 
developed across racial lines, but there was no evidence that 
this carried over into the non-school situation. That the at- 
Utudes of parents did not change so readily appears in the 
composition of the PTA. The Negro parents were officially 
Welcomed, but few availed themselves of the opportunity to 
attend. Some of them said that they did not feel welcome in 
Spite of the official greeting given them. 

ni integration there were seventy-five Negro students 
es ue high school; in 1953 there were fifty. Community ob- 
ervers mentioned that this decrease occurred because Negro 
hs th were not given the same encouragement to go on in 
School as they had been given formerly. Consistent with this 
Portrait was the common opinion that many Negro students 
ma Ped out of school because of the less appealing social 
fo a desegregated school or because of the daily reminders 
se they belonged to a minority group. The larger pattern of 
sie sation and discrimination seemed to influence the school 
ation, in spite of a school policy favoring desegregation. 
Another community in transition, Jeffersonville, has a 
ener Proportion of Negroes than New Albany. Here 
ay represented about 13 per cent of the 14,685 people 
Wa 50. About 10 per cent of the public school student body 
in ; Negro, Desegregation has taken place at all levels, start- 
ms With the elementary schools. In the spring of 1954 there 
j -e over 50 Negroes in the high school, about 150 in the 
nad high school, and about 265 in the elementary schools. 
“a ever, only one elementary school had an equal propor- 
of Negro and white children. T? 

int or a number of years, it is reported, in anticipation o; 
qeration, Negro teachers were kept from receiving tenure 
Ope Were not given contracts until the new term of school 
Pened. With the desegregation process, Negro teachers 
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without tenure were dismissed, and those with tenure, with 
the exception of two persons, were transferred to non-teach- 
ing assignments. These two were assigned, respectively, tO 
classes in speech correction and to work with mentally re- 
tarded children. Each of these classes was elective, n0t 
required. The community, in spite of its Southern sentiments, 
accepted this arrangement though it was suggested by 2n 
local people that the board might meet the law technica y 
by paying the teachers for “doing nothing.” Because of com- 
munity sentiment it is unlikely that the superintendent wow 
consider hiring another Negro teacher. S 

The school board policy on faculty integration in thes 
two communities appears to have limited effectively teachi 
as a career for Negroes. There is no clear evidence that i a 
has influenced the adjustment of Negro pupils in the po 
mentary schools, but the testimony as to Negro enro i 
and participation in the high schools is suggestive. 


Evansville: This community illustrates still another yF 
nique of desegregation. Approximately 7 per cent of ent 
128,636 people there in 1950 were Negro. The more tbe 
arrivals, both Negro and white, have come from the cone 
and many of the more established residents have customs ich 
ideas, especially with regard to Negro-white relations» by 
might be expected in this location just across the rive! atio” 
Kentucky. In March, 1948, a year before the anti-segres on 
law was passed, the mayor appointed a Commis? y 
Human Relations to work with him to reduce discrimi" ist- 
against Negroes. In the first year of this commission § ea, ® 
ence, discrimination in the city parks was alini gevi 
course of instruction in race relations was given to a cass 

° x ; a atro. e 
police officers, Negro police officers were given p jes W 
for the first time, and more adequate hospital facility pee? 
arranged for Negroes. Since then, segregation was cor" 
eliminated in the theaters, and in 1953 a campaig® 
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ducted by the commission to open the restaurants for the use 
of all persons. 


of ja prepare the community for integrated schools, a series 
Ne orum meetings were held in several schools to which 
ei —— were invited. The purpose was to give the 
ene oard an opportunity to assess the climate of opinion 
siden Ee select group of individuals. There was some con- 
ignore € pressure put on the board at these meetings to 
eee: the new Indiana law. However, the PTA’s tended to 
Wea a idea that the schools should take a democratic and 
was ao stand. When the board announced its policy it 
of th e to say that its stand had been arrived at on the basis 
ese meetings. 
: plan of the Board of School Trustees, announced fe 
rs 1949, was definite, and the school authorities were 
"a adhering to its provisions: 
tats Tenliiy every child in Evansville lives in two who 
Our et Apes Board of School Trustees proposes that nih en p 
(law) pas stem of school districts, and in compliance wi 
inder prit every child, who in September, 1 
ma en, grade 1, or grade 9 the choice of enr 
Phasizeq ote in whose district he meme res 
i S ose 
esignated grades pall oe ates ts a In compliance with 


e law the choi d to all children in 
all choice will gradually be extended tò le of 
Srades .. . the system proposed would ee ee cain 


ir comm á 3 in 
unity with a choi their actions 
Years will oes choice, and 


Tish sts imposed on some children, the 
is transportation on approximately the sam 
Year served Lincoln and Third Avenue Schools. 


Su risi i Ives of the new 
choice singly few Negroes availed Oe eae enrolled in 


S ; only eighteen Negro childre 4 
Choo]s formerly 5 whit ae the program went into effect. 
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The policy of the Negro parents seemed to be one of a 
and see how this is going to work.” However, in subseque™ 
years, more children (fifty in 1952) took advantage of the 
new possibilities. In a system such as the one in operatio® 
here, the quality of first grade instruction is most importa” 
and apparently the Negro parents have learned that A. 
of very high calibre in the desegregated schools. By the fo g 
of 1953 one Negro had entered a high school formerly +° 
whites, and his record was very good there. to 

The attitude of the school administration did not see™ s 
be the decisive factor in explaining why so few Negro? 
availed themselves of the wider choice in schools. sere 
years before desegregation, and independently of it, @ P 
gram of improving the facilities of the schools for Negr” e 
was begun so that their quality is now equal to any oR 
other schools. The high school for Negroes is the center 
Negro cultural life. be 

Though one of the objections to the dual system might J, 
that so many Negro children need to be transported to sc the 
this is not necessarily an objection as interprete 
Negro parents. Almost half of one elementary scho° et 
ment was transported free by the school bus. Half % 4 eg- 
students came from the country, and their tuition ® ots 
penses were paid by the county. To many Negro p fot 
transportation and free lunches meant the oppott™™ sere 
mothers to work outside the home until the childre? pe 
returned by bus, which would be later in the day $°? poo! 
were not within walking distance of school, Should this we pt 
bus service be discontinued, the integration picture m 
possibly be quite different. Pi 

If the program is continued as it now is, it is estimate” he 
upon completion of the process as prescribed by 12 a poo! 
local policy, 7.5 per cent of the Negro elementary i 
children might be expected to be in the desegregaté ae tho” 
The increase in the first three years after 1949 was ° 


S 
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eleven Negro students distributed among six schools. There 
A rae sixteen schools with only white children, some of 
ca were in districts in which no Negroes lived. 
ie renis interviewed appeared to prefer the high school 
chan S (Lincoln) because there they had a better 
whoa | to be in extra-curricular activities since this is a small 
upt matia s a full schedule of sports with schools having 
a ° tive times its enrollment. Only one student interviewed 
i fear of intimidation as a reason for remaining at 
Incoln, 
wet was another factor, also, which probably influenced 
ali. a choice of school. As in Indianapolis, the board's 
breaka eo that Negro parents take the initiative in 
students With tradition. The good adjustment of the few 
cient] s who chose the integrated system was not yet suffi- 
a ong to the majority for them to risk the change. 
Conscio J also some indication that the Negro teachers, un- 
aS a so usly or knowingly, favored keeping Lincoln School 
tioned Ping Security. Integration of faculty was not men- 
New Alb, the policy of the school board, and the events in 
In this any and Jeffersonville are well known. l 
have al city with almost 10,000 Negroes, the Negro teachers 
Schools gh status. There are 103 positions in the Negro 
teacher, n s them teaching positions. White and Negro 
Enjoys : seceiyg the same salaries, but the Negro teacher 
an â relatively higher status in his segregated community 
gro hi the white teacher in his. The small size of the 
to eam « gh school gives the Negro teacher a better chance 
ing, dir Saira pay for extra duties” which comes with coach- 
ive , ting music and dramatics. The essentially conserva- 
the Position of the Negro teachers has been recognized by 
; tegrati P, and it has not undertaken a campaign for teacher 
acti, Ch: The local chapter felt it might even encounter 


Ve i 
Pro: and vocal resistance from the teachers were such a 
Posal made 
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CHAPTER 5 
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Community in Chaos: 
Caro, Inuinors * 


The Background 


a t- 
es itself as Southern in its a 
> Mores. But it 


ypes of § 


As the Cairo study 

Pparent that in this case 
Community Jif 

understanding of its pr 


bl © were so basic to an 
problems wi “segregation that they 
1n Much more detail than for the other 
e report of field rese; ch 
with the assistance of Willis A, sheared by 
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Bonita Valien, Fisk 
on, Jr., University of Kentucky. 


° Based on th 
University, 
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w eri in this book. In describing the community; 
or their possible the residents will speak for themselves an 
city. 
an Ki 
Sen white citizens seem to be insecure both 
reactions re! and socially. Negroes often bear the brunt of 
People. Ra aa oe and failure on the part of these white 
egro is consi Lk pe aS deep-seated and intense. The 
Social disorgani aie d inferior; his poverty, ignorance, an 
ites often j are are taken as evidence of his inferiority. 
Srounds that oe ify these attitudes toward Negroes on the 
Moral. Such are lacking in intelligence, lazy, and im- 
avior tasted sien provide a moral basis for their be- 
Segregatio EBTOLS: expressed as it is in many forms of 
artl i and discrimination. 
ave, for the a of their economic dependence, Negroes 
raditionall =a part, accepted the status ascribed to them. 
the stereo y, Negroes in Cairo have not seriously challenged 
tion has Mi es of Negro mentality and character. Segrega- 
nquestioned generally agreed to, either unconsciously as an 
€xpedienc matter of fact or consciously aS 2 matter of 
y- The Negro who refused to accept an inferior 


Cai ce, 

iro, “Gateway to the South,” has @ colorful history. 
tlement on this narrow 
Rivers failed. 


Penin 
he a between the Ohio and the Mississippi 
e hae climatic conditions, the low swampy land, 
ing channels of the rivers discouraged the early 


Settle 
rs. It was not until 1817 with the beginning of steam 


lavigation on 
o i 
on the rivers that Cairo’s future was assured. A 


Successi 
on of land grant companies attempted to develop the 
ore speculators. The 


area. i 

land ee and were followed by still m 

“made is es ies, who set the ecological pattern of the city, 
eir lots 25 x 100 feet only, ‘and their streets 50 and 
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60 feet wide, with few exceptions, and dispensed with alleys 
altogether,” 1 


ce Sensitivity, so “nobody talks about 4 
s in large part of 
ouses. Two avenues, 
urplus trade of the 
ss district while the 


b fents'y furnish much of what Cairo calls “busi- 
ness” and “fun, 

The population of Cairo i it 
showed a decrease for Srew slowly until 1980 when i 


i 2,123 
in 1950 represented a decrease of ae pe pwaron of 1 
figures. Of this total, 


ore “crease of 2 per cent from 
sociation of Commerce gives figures 
eri reported, in the belief that “there 
underestimation by the census enumer- 


has always been an 
ators.” 


orn populatio ; 
ported by many public > is fae = 
have come from the South, wi Western Kent, 
a large proportion of this total, tee 


The population. ; 

jee orl x on 

with Illinois and the United States p 
1. John M. Lansden, A History of th c 7 , 
R. R. ee and Son, 1910), 167-68, Y of Cairo, Ilinois (Chicago: 
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Persons sixty-five years and over account for 11.6 per cent of 
its total, while for the state and nation the percentages are 
8.7 and 8.2 respectively. 

Educationally, Cairo’s people are below the state and 
national average. The median school years completed by the 
male population twenty-five years of age and over is 8.6 as 
compared with 9.1 and 9.0 for the state and nation. The 
female population of Cairo, of the same group, compares less 
avorably with the women of the state and nation than do 
the men. The median grade completed was 8.6 as against 9.5 
and 9.6 for Illinois and the United States. 

As has been pointed out, Cairo shows sensitivity with 
regard to its population growth and composition. In spite of 

e census figures, the belief persists that the proportion of 
Negroes has always been greater than the official figure 
which has never exceeded one-third of the total. It is signifi- 
cant that the white residents are inclined to overestimate the 
Proportion, putting it at from one-half to three-fourths of the 
total. This belief reflects the existing pattern of relationships 
d tensions between the races and sometimes is asserted as 
a justification for the various restrictions placed on Negroes. 
Informed persons say that the power structure in the 
white community does not conform to the prestige positions 
of the pioneer families. Persons who have 2 relatively high 
economic status, but who lack family tradition, may not be 
Considered by the first families as “really belonging” though 

ey may be accepted into the major civic, social, and fra- 
ternal organizations. Some of the politicians and the reputed 
gamblers are most often mentioned as falling within this 
8toup. While at no time would they be recognized as the 
Prestige bearers, they are known as the power group ™ the 
community. A middle class, which includes the public offi- 
Cials, small business men, teachers and ministers, is a Te- 
Spected group, most often depended upon to carry out the 
wishes of the larger community, especially those that relate 
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to the sub-community of Negroes. It is through people Fs 
this group that the machinery of government operates. a 
appears that they gain their respect by virtue of occupatio 
and community pa 


ticipation rather than wealth or family 
tradition. 


Poverty among a large percentage of the people, and the 
social disorgani 


ganization which often accompanies it, keeps the 
majority of the resid. 


ents in the lowest class according k 
local estimates, Here are the unskilled, the occasiona 
relief group, and those who live “more 
by their wits than by their skills.” 

mmunity a sharp distinction is drawn 
between those few individ 


persons as the doctor 
more important busin 
to be depended on t 
Cairo residents, Some Variations 


>a noted, however. 
The teachers and Principals, dependent On the white school 
board, sometimes Serve as the interpreters for the dominant 
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sional persons have been referred to as “outsiders,” “radicals,” 
agitators,” and “reds” by the white people. 

As in the white population, the majority of Negroes are 
found in the lowest socioeconomic level, but unlike the 
Whites they appear to be less homogeneous. A disproportion- 
ate number of Negroes are concentrated at this level. Both 
Negro and white informants said that these people preferred 
dealing with the white members of the police, the relief 
agency, and other official bodies, because they did not want 
other Negroes to know the true state of their affairs, Never- 
theless, here are found the people who, recognizing their own 
limitations, seek better opportunities for their children. It was 
in this group that parents encouraged their children to go 
to the desegregated schools when an opportunity presented 
Itself, A conspicuous failure of the upper and middle classes 
to enter their children in these schools has been pointed to 
as one of the contributing factors to the tension among many 
Negroes at the time of the school struggle. 

There is a common saying locally that “politics is buying 
nigger votes.” Cairo people generally say that the Negro 
vote is controlled, and it is necessary to the election of any 
official, Some N egroes feel strongly about this. One said: 
Now I’ve been in Cairo all my life, and I know this thing, how 
works, It’s a shame how these people, both poor whites and 
©roes act on election day. Of course .. . the politician comes 
around near election time, gives these niggers some whiskey and 
a sandwich, and tells them, “Now you will go and vote for so and 
SO there’s more coming where that come from.” And you know 

ese people go and throw away their vote for a drink and a 
Sandwich ...one of my neighbors said, “I always makes them 


Pay me....1 don’t ays me in front.” Can 
You beat thar never vote unless they pay 


Lack of knowledge, lack of confidence in the ability of the 
“gro leadership to exercise authority if elected, and extreme 
Poverty are important factors influencing the behavior of 


it 
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(75). In addition, 
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lence of overcrowding and difficult sanitation problems. 
Garbage cans on the front walks, because there are no alleys, 
numerous areas of the city filled with cans and other debris 
to eliminate low places, rows of outdoor privies without 
Sewage connection and without regular inspection for clean- 
liness all help to give most parts of the city what some local 
People called “the appearance of a slum.” 

While there are more Negroes in some precincts than in 
others, Negroes live scattered throughout fifteen of the sixteen 
Precincts. Thus, residential segregation is not so sharp as in 
many Southern and some Northern cities. Negroes occupy 
about 87 per cent of all dwelling units in the city, but only 
about 22 per cent of the owner-occupied ones. More than 
77 per cent of the Negro houses were rented, and the rented 

Welling units usually were more dilapidated than the owner- 
Occupied ones, 

Contributing to the perpetuation of this situation is the 
absence of municipal regulations or public programs regard- 
ing housing and absentee ownership of rental property. To- 
8ether with the low economic level of the people who occupy 
the rented houses, white people generally believe that 

©groes from the South are responsible for the appearance 
of the homes of the city. 

ith reference to the lack of regulations or concern on the 
Part of the city, one influential white resident said: 


There has never been a concerted effort on the part of the city 
Officials to do anything about housing. The attitude of the first 
and owners—to get all they could with the least expenditure still 
characterizes municipal thinking with reference to housing. The 
and owners look upon property primarily as a source of income. 
' : The average land owner .., . will rent a place until it collapses, 
draining it of everything it has, before he will spend a penny on 
the upkeep. Both ignorance and greed are responsible. Cairo is a 


Srey city, that’s why it’s such a miserable town in its social 
values. ... 
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As to absentee ownership, 
stuffed with paper and ra 
said of her landlord: 


re 
one Negro renter whose walls we 
gs for protection from the wea 


The woman 
her fri 


In defense, a landlord explained his position: 
There’s not much upkeep you can do ou t we 

t of the low ren 
get for these places, As little as the rent is, these people aren’t able 
to pay that. Further, when they have a decent home to live in 
they won't keep it up....We have our problems, too, you see. 


ee Situation in Cairo leaves 
rg althoug! dilapidated structures are 
by no means limited to the Sgroes, the white citizens be- 
lieved that much of Cairo’s housi. 


i ng problem is tied up with 
“the way of life of the colored peop] j 
rural areas into Cairo.” People who have come from 


Such is Gales housing. The difficulties find thei 
interpretations in the different ses _ CS fnd 
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lack of municipal concern, produces fatalistic attitudes 
lat the possibility of changing the present patterns of 
ng. 

Cairo’s present economy is considered precarious. The 
mea income for families and unrelated persons in 1950 
bor pees as compared with $3,163 for the state and $2,619 
h r e nation. In Cairo almost 59 per cent of the population 

ad a yearly income of less than $2,000. Public officials sup- 
pened the prevailing opinion that in 1953 Cairo was heavily 
i ia ag on the operation of the two atomic energy plants 
=o by. Until they opened, the city was “just about dead, 
t one business man. Faith in Cairo’s future was not one of 

e strong points made by local citizens. 

a study of the active files in the office of the Illinois State 

Mployment Service at the end of June, 1953, revealed that 

AE a cent of the total applicants from the Cairo area were 
eens thirty-five years old, while only 4 per cent were 
eee an sixty-five. About two-thirds of all applicants were 
Soria workers or agricultural harvest hands; the re- 
ment er were in the various other classifications. The state- 
fect Mad made that Cairo is usually an area where ie 
Fa erable surplus exists in the labor market, Season 
tributs in the agricultural region surrounding the city con- 
m ute to the decline in emplo ent in the late spring 
onths. The bulk of the seasonal workers are Negroes. 
€groes constitute less than 2 per cent of the skilled 
Workers in Cairo, Besides the Negro professionals and busi- 
Sie men there were only two Negroes, who could be located 
uring the period of the survey, who were actually employed 
a receiving pay as skilled workers. This excludes workers 
m me near-by atomic energy plants. Officials of the employ- 
ent service felt that there was nothing to indicate that 
employment opportunities would increase in the near future. 
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nts and 
youth with the veterans hospital nearby as attenda 
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Usa Curious thing, those who get able, leave Cairo; 

rem 
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r O: 
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aw is more 


Ose of the neighboring states. In 
ty asa whole, about One-te 
relief of Some ki 


nth of the people receive 
> exclusive of ergency assistance. 
tea Of Public welfare e 
Fol hey: Howey. it was repeatedly 
following Some such Pattern as this: 


Pugh the Precingt committeemen who 
©ople on public assist 
if they vote f i 


í dida n°? tolls, They tell them that 
Certain can, at : F fhe 
creased. They move from thi e, this a Otment will be 
ceiving aid, Promising th 


TOUP to People who are not re- 
em that they will be Put on the rolls if 
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they support a particular candidate. Few people understand the 
difference between the benefits as a part of the larger Social 
Security program and the state program of emergency assistance. 
After an election the public assistance office is flooded with people 
who expect to receive relief for the vote they cast. The officials 
tee have difficulty in convincing applicants that this is not 
e criterion on which relief is granted. 


di Some citizens said that during the school desegregation 
isturbance the threat of removal from relief rolls was the 
Most persistent method used to discourage parents from 
eae their children to the desegregated schools. Even the 
peen of Public Aid was approached by white persons who 
Bene that some Negroes be removed. The Department 
roll ublic Welfare estimated that over half the total relief 
oll was Negro, with Aid to Dependent Children grants repre- 

Senting the largest group. 
Se Most public and non-governmental facilities in Cairo are 
aa pated; There are thirty-seven churches, sixteen of which 
E Negro. There are thirty-seven taverns, mos 
j Bregated, though in some it is possible for Negroes 
erved if they stand at the bar. The three movies are segre- 
es (one is a Negro theater); the drive-in accommodates 
oth races. There is a municipal park, divided down the 
middle by a walk “so the races won't mix,” and a swimming 
pool, built with WPA funds, “Sponsored and Operated by the 
Cairo Rotary Club,” for whites only. It is possible for Negroes 
to take books out of the municipal library, but they are not 
given library cards, a point of some sensitivity to both groups. 
a of the library in the 


ere is a scantily equipped branch 
Negro high schod, ad + to this that the Negroes turn. 
Considering the general level of education and interest, of 
Course, neither library is currently of much interest to the 
Majority of Cairo’s citizens. There is 2° restaurant operated 
Y whites which will serve food to Negroes at tables or, in 
Tug stores, at the counter. One white restaurant owner, 


t of which are 
to be 
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commenting on his refusal to serve NAACP son d expla- 
the school desegregation disturbance, gave a sta: 
nation: 


, my life 
It wasn’t that I didn’t Want to serve them, ms fod ai 
Savings here, and if T let them come in, I wouldn’ TIl cash in first 
else. It would ruin me. I just couldn’t serve them. 
because I might as well if it comes to that, sin 

e 

After the desegregation program started, signs aan = 
some public eatin houses Stating, “This establis 
Serves the right to Select its clientele.” Ee notol 
been described as a “sick city, aaa 
by outsiders but by Some residents themselves, it = E may 
pertinent to Consider in detail some of the factors whic 
have influenced the atti 


ro- 
its citizens and the P 
Y officials durin 


r of 
& the initial consideration 

: The Preceding desc 
factors Other than 


e administrati 
to make of 


Problem a 


n 
ription indicates that many 
this mie 
ement 


ed 
on of the schools a a 
Ssue almost impossible 


Portrait of a Community it seems evident that 
© strength would be neede to bring about even 
a slight change in ocal mores, Outside forces came to bear 
on the situati m Sources: the Sreater effectiveness 
ois schoo] laws, which Cre amended in 1949 and 
again in 1951 in an effort to assure “segregation of schools 
in the Souther Part of the State; and jn; 
of the NAACP ; Cairo, 


increased activities 

in 

From the me the first Mati segregation law was passed in 
ois in > there were Umer itions and amend- 

ments designeq to maint: 

state OWey 


a 
Segregated System within the 
T, the Southern Counti continyed ee 
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the provisions, and in 1949 the General Assembly provided 
in the school desegregation bill (House Bill 1066) that state 
funds would be withheld from counties with segregated 
schools, At the sessions in 1951, an amendment was passed 
which stated: 


No state aid claim may be filed for any district unless the clerk 
Or secretary of the school board executes and files with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction...a sworn statement that 
the district has complied with the requirements of Section 6-37 
in regard to non-segregation of pupils on account of race, color, 
or nationality.? 


At the same time the House passed a resolution (No. 34) 
which set up a legislative committee to investigate com- 
Pliance with Section 4 of House Bill 1066 cited above. 

The special committee appointed by the House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the Illinois State Assembly subpoenaed thirteen 
county superintendents of schools to investigate what action 
they had taken to comply with the Jenkins Amendment to 
the Distributive Fund Appropriations Bill. At the hearings 
the County superintendent of schools of Alexander Sa 
Said that it was not her fault that the schools were segregate 
and that she would be more than willing to aid in ending 
Segregation. She did, in fact, hold up state aid funds in the 
‘pring and for a short time in the fall of 1951. 

In its written report, the special committee noted that h 

exander County neither the county superintendent o: 
schools, nor the district superintendent, nor the school trustee 

oard “are doing anything about obeying the law.” The on 
mittee called the attention of the attorney general and the 
Superintendent of public instruction to this. Specifically in 
Alexander County, the committee concluded that the super- 
intendent of the Cairo schools was “the main obstacle to the 
elimination of segregation” and called attention to a state- 


2. Ilinois Laws, House Bill 1066. 
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ance with the law. 
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System,” 
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Negro teacher had little or no knowledge of what was pro- 
vided in the school for whites. One teacher commenting on 
this said, “What's in the white school? That's like death, no- 
body’s been through it to tell about it.” 

Thus the schools for Negroes in Cairo were said to have 
responsibility without authority. Their serious lack of equip- 
ment and limited curriculum offerings, added to the generally 
low standards of performance, made them less than equal to 

€ schools for whites in the same city. 

The external appearance, with few exceptions, of the 
Schools for whites and Negroes was not much different, be- 
Cause both seemed sub-standard in comparison with other 
Communities. The Special Committee of the Assembly noted 
that the high school for Negroes was inadequate and over- 
crowded, with little or no library facilities. One of the ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes had old fashioned privies, a 
Small playground, and the building was old, miserably 
equipped, with poor lighting, and no plumbing except face 

owls, In spite of this report the school superintendent in- 
Sisted that the two school systems were equal in every respect, 

e curriculum offerings the same, and where differences 
aPpeared in the physical structure, it was a matter of upkeep 
rather than one of a basically inferior structure. 

Tt was after the superintendent's skirmish with the state 
authority that the local branch of the NAACP invited the 
national office to give assistance in a membership drive, with 

‘segregation of schools as the main interest. Early in 
anuary, 1952, two representatives of the national association 
Were assigned to work in Cairo. Each had a good record of 
Conciliation in other communities facing similar problems. 
en they met with the local branch, plans were made for a 
ass meeting on January 6, and the radio carried spot an- 
nouncements to this effect throughout the days of the fifth 

and the sixth. 
e meeting was attended by approximately 500 people. 
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process transfers through the pupils teacher, the principals 
involved, and the superintendent’s office. The board felt that 
no advance preparation of school personnel was needed. No 
plans were being considered for reassigning teachers since, 
the officials stated, they were hired on the basis of qualifica- 
tions, not on race. It was the opinion of the group attending 
the meeting that the school board seemed to feel that a 
citizens’ committee was not desired; the board was non-com- 
mittal as to cooperation should such a committee be estab- 
lished. The board said that it would consider these matters 
further but indicated that the NAACP group would not be 
welcomed at any further meetings. 
_ One of the school officials interpreted the meeting as one 
> which he met with “a group of outsiders who were abso- 
utely unreasonable; they didn’t care for the individual, it 
thee all for the race. They wanted us to district the whole 
Own; we refused and we'll never do that.” 
€ increase in tension in the community dated from this 
meeting. For the first time, apparently, the school authorities 
realized that they were no longer going to be able to avoid 
Some gesture in the direction of desegregation, no matter 
‘ow distasteful to them or to others in the community. This 
Situation provides an excellent example of a community in 
Which there were no impartial persons able to mediate dif- 
ferences between heated opponents. Having earlier ignored 
© possibility of desegregation, no one was neutral in the 
ensuing conflict. 
Following the meeting the NAACP circulated mimeo- 
graphed sheets among the Negro community; one was “Know 
our Rights in Public Schools”; the other, “Explanation for 
onday’s Procedure.” The latter outlined the transfer pro- 
cedure to be followed on the opening day of the new semes- 
‘et Monday, January 28. According to NAACP figures, there 
Were about eighty-four requests for transfers at this time. 


n the two weeks between the meeting with the school 
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board and the opening of the new semester, Gem 
interests of the two groups, and of individuals within eac 


group, became increasingly apparent. There were resistances 
and veiled and open threats of 


residents; within the Ne 


parents decided to carry 


requests for transfers, on the grounds that “it had to 


of „wate the procedure to 

communication were completely 
e newspaper refused 
a 


; rther coopera- 

acts with © White boar d, had to work 

> More circ > Negro community were 

» and the rent Each group withdrew 
n : 

whole community. tensions Were noticeable 


- The cont: 
ersonal 
from all others 
throughout the 
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That the white community was intense in its opposition 
to the integration program was obvious although it was 
thought that only the “hoodlum element” had anything to do 
with the extra-legal means used to intimidate those who were 
working for desegregation. On January 23 the white NAACP 
lawyer reported that his home had been stoned and that he 
had received several threats. Anonymous letters and tele- 
Phone calls were received by the Negroes active in the 
program. White business men and professional men refused 
to serve the family of the white lawyer who represented the 
NAACP. 

Not only was there opposition from the white residents. 
Among the Negroes the groups most active in attempts to dis- 
i EP transfer were the ministers, Negro policemen, Negro 

cacher: s, and principals. Each had a vested interest in main- 
ahg the status quo. Some Negroes said that the police told 
T hee what the white people were not going to stand for. 
ley said that those who persisted in attempting to enter 
children in the schools for whites against the wishes of the 
Whites would be taken off the relief rolls. There is some sug- 
Sestion that this did happen in a few cases. : 
Similarly the ministers, with one exception, “put aside their 
eavenly mission and devoted their full time as advisers 
against desegregation.” One minister was said to have taken 
1s assignment so seriously that he visited every family who 
ad indicated interest in the change to remind them that 
they were very dependent on the white man in time of need, 
and that the NAACP was an outside group, not interested in 
ne welfare of the local people. Apparently he induced some 
amilies who had requested transfers to withdrew their 
requests, 

The Negro school personnel were most bitter in their at- 
tacks on those wanting desegregation. The arguments they 
Used in talking against it varied from lack of employment if 
children insisted on going to schools for whites, through lack 
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two parents took the children home. When they appeared at 
the schools for whites again on the following day the same 
thing happened. By the end of the week, less than ten chil- 
dren had been transferred to the schools formerly for whites. 
The superintendent stated that he had intended to transfer 
about twenty but had been prevented from this because the 
children were not in school. However, from his remarks to 
a public official on another occasion it appeared that he had 
not intended to transfer them all on the first day of school, but 
a few at a time. This contradicted his earlier statement that 
. children should be transferred at the beginning of a new 
erm, 

One who was there said that as darkness fell on Cairo on 
inni evening of January 29, “I have never seen a city so 
tense; everybody appeared to be armed and there was 4 
Silence that was almost frightening.” This silence was broken 
about eleven o'clock at night when a bomb exploded on the 

ack Steps of the home of a Negro physician. Although no 
one was injured, the property damage was considerable, not 
only to this house but to the one next door in which a white 
family lived. Another bomb, its fuse out, was found in front 
ora Negro business establishment the next day. While there 
‘Sno doubt that the white community was practically unani- 
mous in its opposition to the desegregation program, Hig 
of violence were deplored and blamed on the ‘hoodlum 
e ement.” 

The police began investigations : 

a few days had eee e = men, charging them with ne 
Ombings and the cross burnings. Guards were placed at the 
Omes of the local NAACP leaders to prevent further vio- 
“nee. By this time the town was seething with varying cur- 

Tents and factions, The Negro community was divided in 

A Opinion as to the advisability of pursuing the campaign 
Pend Segregation. Some transfer requests were withdrawn, 


immediately, and within 
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Badd school 
but most continued in their determination to see the 
system follow the state law. 


i e 

On February 7, seven Negro leaders and the white attorney 
for the NAACP were arrested 
by two white busin 
lawfully, maliciousl: 
Negro children “in 


timidati P at- 
Š entrance of Negroes kin. and violence 
for whites by the end of iena 


was still conside: 
discourage any 
At th 


952, a technique 
en used to Some extent was ito Se ecter all 
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the whi i 
fos ag ee and then say that there was no room 
ek. ao children without overcrowding the school. 
thn tees ae — = registered to keep the board within 
ee : was the experience of o. t 

aughter to the junior high school: a “a. 


The da A ‘ 

othered yor i a ap I was there bright and early. Nobody 
other. When ope ody appeared to be interested one way or the 
daughter, When wr the registration line form I got in it with my 
said he coul ate my turn came, the principal who was registering 
Wait. When I a ba pe me at that point, that I would have to 
lost for words = s him wait for what, he seemed nervous and 
low how ma e then said something to the effect that he didn’t 
stood my gn ny children would be registering. - - . Well, I just 
what ‘ne Speers but firmly, indicating that I didn’t see 
I Intended to r ae o with me. Finally after it became obvious that 
with the supe egister my daughter the principal, after consultation 
that day I paan enion registered her. Before leaving the school 
ing she neede A she had her book list, locker key, and every- 
Seemed real iia woman who gave me the locker key 
appeared not to TE my daughter had been registered, but 


d that it some instances 


Par 
ents 

who were not so firm reporte 
h or more transferring 


Some chi 

rom E as were as late as a mont 
te bie case ie 
Ment of a be ge of the white citizens showed some ele- 
children “a ul thinking in placing the number of Negro 
at the end x integrated schools at not more than twenty, 
tributed a the school year there were sixty students dis- 
Junior high me five schools, a maximum of nineteen in the 

ere was =a ee seventeen in one grade school. 
e white student be ance preparation either of the faculty or 
Ae attitude of th ody before the Negro children appeared. 
Scussed and Deeb apie was that it should not be 
be handled as quietly as possible. It 


Was re 
port 
ed that the faculty inferred that they were not to 
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: t they 
go out of their way to be nice to the Negro children, bui 
were to avoid any incidents, 


This alertness to 


teachers thought that the N 


ac any contact were sub 
Studies, 


reflected community attitudes—th® 
egro is al] tight as long as he Stays in his place, and Negro 

are better off in eir own schools. However, both the teachers 
and the administrators apparently tried tó be objective ™ 
their dealin S wi e Negro students, One principal 1°- 
ported that, in inning, he had some minor disciplinary 
f his white Students. He told them tha 
just making matters wo 
school w. 


a e 
© tor everyone since ee 
as only obeying the law, He felt that both whi 
students and teachers had to 
or not they 


z ther 
make the best of it, whe 
liked it. While the greatest pressure against the 
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Progra: 
am Ss from the upper-class white parents, once the 
the result, not T the “incidents” in the schools were 
Ower sötioseo the children from these homes, but from the 
curred in the etie class. These incidents were minor, 0C- 
5 hae in oa ob ie progam anii naan 
1 

at oe felt, and Negro administrators confirmed, 
demically Th ‘ho who transferred were not the best aca- 
arguments me etter students had been persuaded by the 
remain in re R by the Negro teachers and principals to 
hy should egro schools. As one Negro teacher said, 
Students wh we let all our good students go?” None of the 
allowed to ° transferred had good enough grades to be 

White tape ap in school sports. 
expressed N school students questioned about the situation 
ad been “sti se general attitudes. Most felt that the Negroes 
to try to ae up by outsiders” and that “they were paid” 
Tumor pe = the white schools. This was a persistent 
sent a child to thei the NAACP had paid each family who 
“ould not be D e integrated schools. Like all such rumors, it 
e believed b raced to a specific source, but it continued to 
Of the opinios many white citizens. The white students were 
~Y€groes in th that most white students did not like having 
it was to j eir classes but that the only thing to do about 
students e them. However, they did not think that the 
th inded as much as their parents. 
e examples of tension between the two races in the 
Students had’ leasantness and to the 
Schools q ad to be very self-con 

Hite stad the initial period. 

nd indicat dents felt that the teachers pr 
tility at a ed that this teacher attitude 
Were afraid, inimum. “The white students 
id; they knew that they would b 


otected the Negroes 
did keep overt hos- 
for the most part 
e punished if they 
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molested the Negroes.” Only in a few schools did the = am 
talk to the white students and give them any sugg hat 
about how to accept Negroes. There was no sar guerre 
the attitudes of the white youth had changed “pre aie 
toward the Negro youth, except that a small group of W. 


jj 
students, who never had been accepted in the school actt 
ties, defended the Negro stu 


dents and talked to them during 
the recreation periods, ses HE 
Negro students interviewed said without exception 
both they and their pa 


rents had been put under pressure sed 
members of the Negro community to remain in the Neg" 
schools. Their pl: i 


e made vigorous efforts to keep the 
they were, t 
7 Several of the children said that they had never though 
it possible to 8° to the school with White children until the 
NAACP had told them “their rights” with regard to school- 
ing and their Parents “became į 
All indicateg that the NAACP 
ence, with their are 

NAACP’s req : ob 


We tered the 
ool for the pede when they en 


st time, They said further that 
teachers very much; “they were real goo 
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to us,” said g 
dents found o yes On the other hand, high school stu- 
they could to pa rst days unpleasant. “They did everything 
be there. We iscourage us, but we knew we had a right to 
it was plenty isles determined, but don’t let anyone kid you 
the aia i y at first.” Many in their answers revealed 
courage. Thes so defense they had built up to bolster their 
who had not e had to be used at home and with playmates 
These a as well as in the new situation. 
eyes of the S: WENE under a great strain to justify, in the 
action in community and for their own self-esteem, their 
Fee aap the transfer. Í 
no Negro a Ae the testimony of the persons 
o have had a who entered the elementary schools seeme 
experiences wae leasant experience with a teacher. The 
in so uniform! e junior and senior high school youth were 
«-achers, or th y pleasant, but all said that the prejudiced 
ity. They felt o who showed prejudice, were in the minor- 
es not discri at discipline was impartial, and that they 
atter point i minated against in the matter of grades. This 
ept up a pe nga since none of the Negro students 
Sports. The Olastic average high enough to participate in 
Was shown „exceptions to this impression at impartiality 
Period and in assigning grades occurred in the first marking 
n com soon disappeared. 
Schoo] ds the Negro and white teachers, Negro high 
ui e they aa had a tendency to prefer the white teacher. 
sarily a bett not feel that the white teacher was “neces- 
Preparation er teacher,” either from the point of view of 
at white rare competence in instruction, they all agreed 
eachers were stricter, and a5 & result they felt 


at the 
s y had : 
tudent said learned more. Commenting 0n this, one Negro 


interviewed, 


lesson the teacher will 
nd teach you. 
ou do it over 


In th 
ewi 
Te TA a school, if you don’t get your 
you do in Seca they stay right in with you a 
at is not acceptable, they make y 
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X, n, 
again until it is. In the colored school, if you don’t get your lesso 
nobody seems to bother 


you. You just get an “E” for not Jovian 
Seemingly, the white teachers are more interested in making y! 
get your lessons than the colored teachers are. 

Even at the elementary school level, Negro students T 
nized a difference between Negro schools and desegregate 
schools. Said one fifth grade student, “In the white school, you 
are taught English and grammar, while they don’t pay t0° 
much attention to this į 


o school. Also in the Negro 


ps between Negro and ge 
wed as entirely harmonious, 
am heightened the feeling © 
resentment between the two groups. There was much more 
Consciousness of race, more effort to look for hidden mean- 
ings, greater Suspicion, and a hostility that seemed nearer the 
Surface than in the past. In Spite of efforts to keep it covered, 
te ag Was volatile, Potentially explosive, even in the 
c ae A Sala a tradition of mutual discussion pa of 
an almost Br 4 discussions made this difficult situatio? 
T mpossible one, After the initial steps taken under 

contact betw NAACP, there was no across-the-boar 
een ae two races during the transition. y 

a ous, making ; inevitable 

Sa distortions of fact A ee aay ined 
which were Strained in the beginning me E so rapidly 
s became more and more defensive and antag 
moa ermined to win, The community was left with 
eadership vacuum. There Was no voice for the total com- 

munity, no impartial judge around whom people of g0° 


could not by any index be vie 
the schoo] desegregation progr 


9 
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will could rally. Since there was no public leadership to work 
toward new definitions of the situation, on a ed 
interpreted entirely in terms of the old traditions mac ths 
tions. Prejudices were reinforced on both sides. a 

arose to satisfy new needs for rationalizations. Har y a 
white citizens were aware of the fundamental motivations © 

the Negro in desiring to enter the white schools; there nial 
little understanding of the problem in relation to the tota 
Patterns of segregation and discrimination. i F 

ecause there was no effort to give new orientation an 

explanation for the children of either group, there was no 
ideological basis from which white children of good will 
could Operate with confidence of support from authorities m 
their efforts to adjust to the Negro children. There was a 
rather complete ignorance on the part of the Negro children 
of what to expect or how to prepare themselves for emotional 
Shocks. The unhappiness among Negro children was not 
“ssened by their parents pride and the hostile attitudes of 
their former playmates; they were left without persons ™ 
whom į 


10m they could confide or to whom they could look for 
Suidance, 


The fact that some of the least able Negro children were 
oe the first entrants into the desegregated schools rein- 
“reed the white stereotypes of Negroes’ abilities and intel- 
prace, This also increased the difficulty of the few white 
3 “Sons who might have helped in the adjustments of the 
Udents, P 
elie seemed almost wholly incapable of developing in- 
edge any plan or program of action for meeting this 
tion op realistically, The legalistic approach, lack of prepara- 
On of eit} y g PP prep 
a “her school staffs, administrators, or students, pre- 
ated mutual i 


d wi i 
completely tadtad ahe understanding, except on a 


6 : 
TE Fa time, the lack of local resources for effect- 
gation meant that movement could occur only 
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n is € 
through stimulation from outside the "o a of “inter- 
local influence was immediately subject to the ve overlaid by 
ference by outsiders.” The original issues we 
new hostilities and recriminations. 1 died away: 
With all this, desegregation did occur. Turmoil d 
h 


AS 
Š attern. 
The community reluctantly settled into a new p 

this study end 


ents in 

ed, the “integration” of the Negro oe o 
this situation was still largely that of magn Eth the 
space within the schools. Modern education de ntai] much 
total persona ity, and true integration would a rstanding 
more than this. That some cooperation and an were 
did develop was not part of any plan. The chi reason- 
having a broader experience and were getting along n san 
ably well with white classmates in spite of the str 
tensions in the r 


f ing that 
elationship, White citizens were learning 
the world did not come to an end. 


CHAPTER 6 


Reaction to Shock: 
Gary And Sours BEND, INDIANA * 


Tress two 
here inane a CITIES WILL BE DISCUSSED SEPARATELY 
e other India y share some characteristics not common to 
Problem of d na communities in this sample. Each met the 
legislation aa) segregation before the enactment of state 
Population was = if period in its history when the Negro 
© make inte increasing rapidly. Each has moved decisively 
a token mp schools a fully realized fact rather than 
Personnel a 1. and each has had the help of both school 
relations, nd community groups in the study of human 
In z 
194510 PS eaten was hastened by school strikes during 
In the dees ith the exception of Cairo, this is the only city 
Schoo] rhea foe which overt disturbances were related to the 
stration ad By contrast, South Bend presents a vivid 
Schools but i a community which has never had segregated 
of a firm aie apparently moving in that direction in spite 
Segregation se Bs bai This is a result of residential 
administration. its freedom of action of the school 
° 
ond report of field research prepared by Harold T. Christensen 
John Gandy, Assistant 


and Dwi 
Reape ee Purdue University; and 
r of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
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Gary 


: ilable 
there is aval = 
an be brief because 1 Nearly 29 P j 
ears of the school — Neg 
= of Gary's Population of 134,000 in 1 facts amare ® 
biter 10 per cent were foreign born. ews osphere of ee 
the schools as much as they did the tota balk and form 
city. Gary is a relatively new town. It was 
years controlled 
Steel Corporatio 
other United St 


the 
E ” S and 

ps between large minority group 

native white popu 

increased f 


nt 
om 18 rece 
rom © made up the increase Tk primarily 
migrants from rural areas of the South who wor 

as unskilled laborer. 


ay Be- 
city. 
trial plants of the city 
cause the racia] composition of i 
surroundin 


nds 
each of the ane 
Public attitudes and opinions a 
grow 
The Negroes and the fore; 
Surround} 


ict. 
istrich 
8n-born live in the oie orig 
Ging the high school’s which the 1945 onsider this 
nated, However, e foreign-born tend to con economic 
district a temporary home, to be left as soon as d, are for 
Tesources Permit. The €groes, on the other han uon an! 
© most Part confined here Y economic pee Negro 
ough unofficial real estate agreements, Very fe sections 
families have een able to buy Property in any other 
of town, 
Most Public and religious ag 
+ James HET 
from a Pubi 


1Pton, Communit in 
lic g hool System 4 
llege, Columbia Uni 


d. A 
tivities are segregate 


Yor: Th 
ew York: B: 
niversity, 1959 S 


ation 
e Elimination of Seg reB hers 
au of Publications, 
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major problem for the city as a whole has been the segrega- 
tion of city parks and beaches during the summer months. 
This policy in the past led to racial tensions. The beaches are 
bordered by a high-income white neighborhood, and local 
Opinion has been that these residents would object strongly 
to unsegregated use of the beaches. 

Gary’s history of racial tensions and the flare-up of school 
and racial disturbances in other Northern industrial cities in 
the early 1940’s led to the establishment of the Chamber of 
Commerce Race Relations Committee in 1943 and the addi- 
tion of Negro representatives to it in 1944. The labor unions 
had an active educational program, as interracial in outlook 
as their membership was in composition. Until the school 
Strikes began, the city had prided itself on its programs 
designed to avoid racial difficulties. 

The school strikes in Gary have been documented in James 
H. Tipton’s book, Community in Crisis. While interest here 
centers in the period following the strikes, a short review of 
the factors involved will be useful. 

4 Unlike Cairo—where there was open resentment at the 
influence of the NAACP which Cairo’s citizens considered 
an outside agency—the school strikes, or mass truancy, in 
Gary appeared to have been instigated by one student in the 
Froebel High School in September of 1945. Apparently it 
was his desire to dramatize a tense situation which was the 
catalyst leading to city-wide disturbances and disruption of 
the schools for most of the school year. With the help of a 
few classmates, he was able to lead an entire student body 
out “on strike” because they claimed to object to having 
Negro students in the school. For a short period, until the 
school board and the administration agreed on a firm policy, 
he held the center of the stage. As soon as the school adminis- 
tration agreed on and announced a firm policy of integrating 
the schools, the strike leaders were encouraged to re-define 
their aims and to take credit for a more democratic reason 
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for the mass tru 
found satisfacto 


° ya- 

into one bi-racial school. Tea at 

tion schedule called for a beginning in the first a grade 

grades, with integration Continuing in each ae incor- 
each year following, This schedule was similar to 

porated in the state law in 1949, 

At Froe 


origi- 
bel High School, where the mass truancy 
nated, the exclusion of N 


. ; ol an 
egroes from the swimming P oi 
ed in 1947, but separate exi 


> Dut some t 
ction, such as ance, without 

ere have þ 
ol, 


A cia 
annot imagine a A oli 
unpleasantness f bi- 
een no instances 0 


Š ools 
Segregation of students in the sch 
ial is alm 


s si- 
ost entirely a function of re 
Stegation, The school q; 


istricts have been on i 

€ natural neighborhoods, and the children ten ite 

89 to the sch 1 ©s. No transfers of whi d 
in order to avoid an integrate 
e been €rmitted in recent years, + 

The schoo] admit istration ig still East with a problem A 
regard to maladjusted Negro children in the integrate 
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schools, but, unlike some other communities, the school offi- 
cials are aware of the problem and are trying to provide 
remedial assistance for such youth. Retardation is also a 
function of poverty and insecurity in the home environment. 
Although there was one Negro teacher in the Froebel High 
School in 1944 who was in charge of a class of “problem” 
Oys, the integration of faculties did not start as quickly as 
at of students. By 1952 the proportion of Negro students 
at Froebel had increased from 44 to 66 per cent, and the 
Negro teachers represented 20 per cent of the faculty. The 
Pulaski School, with 99 per cent of its students Negro, had 
Seven white teachers and forty-nine Negro teachers under 
& Negro principal. In 1948 there were only two Negro 
teachers outside the all-Negro Roosevelt School, but Negroes 
now teach at two relatively new all-Negro elementary schools 
a at Lincoln School where the proportion of Negro stu- 
ents has increased from 30 to 99 per cent since 1944. 
Tension in the Gary schools has been reduced by the firm- 
ness of the school board and the administration, once a policy 
of integration had been established. This reduction in tension 
Was first noticeable when the board persuaded the strike 
leaders to change their demands completely from total exclu- 
ston of Negroes in the schools on strike to inclusion in these 
and in all other schools in the city. The board has also 
Sponsored for the past five years an interracial city-wide 
TA, and it has been successful in eliminating the Parent 
Teacher Organization, a dissident group of white parents 
Whose avowed purpose was the segregation of Negro chil- 
dren. Under school auspices, and with the assistance of 
interested community organizations, workshops on human 
relations have flourished. These provide teachers and school 
administrators with training and with aids and techniques 
for handling student problems in the integrated schools. 
In addition there is a grade school organization called the 
All-Out-Americans which works for intergroup understand- 
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; ni 

ing. According to informed persons in the epia E 

Ter group is perhaps the most influential loca : an a ail 

2 encouraging attitudes appropriate to a s oe dade 

pe is in Gary. The AOA’s, as they call themselves, 

all the grad 


‘ chial 
e school children in both public and paro 


ity-wide. 
schools, organized in each class, in each school, and city 
The AOA representatives work wi 


P ers 
th other poo ra 
n 
on community projects, such as the Red Cross d cia 
munity Chest drives, or in other activities requiring aan 
support. The adult advisory board guides, but does n 
pletely control, the 


juvenile grou 
tives meet monthly to 
tives from schools for 


Negroes, and Ne 


gro chil 
by white children only, 


parades and Public 


o 
participation and in the form 
reco 

radio, 


d 
gnition provided by the press aP 
The sharp contrast between Gary and Cairo in the general 
public and to overt racial disturbance t 
obvious. Initial hesitancy was evident in both cities; mi 
whereas Gary mobilized local leadership and gained contro 
of the situation, in Cairo th 
for police 


j e 
e minority at the height of th 
Sturbance, any leadership Was availa 
or individual citize 


ble from local officials 
ns. Gary mobili 
rkshops; Cai 


m 
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South Bend 


Between 1940 and 1950 South Bend’s population increased 
14 per cent to 115,911 persons. At the same time its Negro 
Population increased 129 per cent, from 8,555 to 8,134. This 
fact helps to explain why South Bend, which has never had 
Segregated schools, appears to be moving in that direction. 
The schools have always served the residential district in 
which they are located. As they continue to do so, the slowly 
Increasing size of the Negro residential sections, and the 
Very rapid increase in the population within these areas, are 
forcing on the schools the racial concentrations and cleavages 
of the residential neighborhoods. This city thus illustrates the 
way in which housing segregation may become the basis for 
Segregation in other community institutions. 

The major center of Negro population is a rectangle west 
of the city center. It is bounded on the west by a buffer area 
of intermingled white and Negro homes, alleged to be de- 
signed to protect a development for upper middle-income 
whites on the western fringe of the city. Negroes are dis- 
couraged from buying property south of the main east-west 

Oroughfare, 

egroes now attend nineteen of the 
Schools in the city, the exceptions being three elementary 
Schools in districts where there are no Negroes. Between 
1948 and 1952 the proportion of Negroes increased in most 
Schools and greatly increased in two elementary schools. In 
one of these it went up from 80 per cent to 93 per cent. In 
the other it increased from 84 to 49 per cent. One school on 
the south side of the main thoroughfare does have a 50-50 
Proportion between the races, but this probably will soon be 
5-75 per cent as a new school in a white neighborhood is 
being constructed somewhat farther removed from the sec- 

tions in which N egroes are concentrated. 
e proportion of Negroes in the hi 


twenty-two public 


gh schools almost 
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doubled in the three year period ending in 1952, but it is 
still so low that segre 


gation at this level is not a pein 
One high school counted 15 per cent and another 17 pss er 
of its students from the Negro sub-community. A third ha é 
less than a dozen Negro students who felt that they wer f 
better off than their friends in the other schools because © 
Sreater social acceptance by the white students. Negroes T 
not excluded from any of the high school extra-curricula 
activities, including dances, However, white students re- 
ported that except for proms, few Negroes attended cance 
Social clubs, which had excluded Negroes, have been banne 
in the schools, P 
The first Negro teacher in the public schools was hired in 
1950, and there are now five, all at the school with the highest 
proportion of nts. There is also a Negro in the 
ersonnel. The stated policy of the school 
to moye slowly in the hiring of Negro 
al people as much as possible. 


> including the use of the 


was a tradition in this school that the 


a Northern city. They 
d in other interracial 
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Sroups. Without active and informed leadership in both 
Stoups and among city officials, South Bend might easily 
have been plagued with difficulties as were Gary and Cairo. 
“0 spite of a rapid increase in Negro population and some 
increase in segregated patterns, Negroes have been absorbed 
tnto community life with very little friction. 
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CHAPTER 7 


a hd. sy lle 


Toward Integration: 


N 
CAMDEN, ATLANTIC Crry, BURLINGTON, 
AND SALEM, New JERSEY 


Y 
F MAN 
New JERSEY Provmes IN MICROCOSM A PICTURE O 

facets of race relati 


ese. 
myriad variations in specific practices within each z oe 
For the present Period of accelerated change in the 
patterns of publi 

illuminating to look 
the interplay of soci e 
7 apparent, and where the lower half of th 
state has usually followed 


Southern traditions and customs 
and in some cases, laws) ‘on: 
particularly in those areas affecting elementary educati 
ew Jersey shares the strong 


al 
erican tradition of loc 


tate Department of Educa- 
re, the way School 


S 

boards are selected see Ta 

ongly the extent of autonomy and the respon 
° Based on the Teport of field 

of Industrial Relations, Race Re A 


F Ja 
Erspared by John Hope II, Directo. 
ns Department, ANEA Fisk University- 
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siven 
clean = — boards to the local people and the controlling 
es ie ership. Two systems are in use. In the so-called 
alkor S es, board members are appointed by the mayor; 
he e they are elected (Article 7 cities). In 
decane ot bie the school budget is voted on by the 
Article beat a same time board members are elected. In 
an which the es the budget authority is exercised by a board 
While sg i has a strong position to control policies. 
Mason- Diro s a New Jersey is geographically above the 
especially at th the history of its public school education, 
had thareds ¢ ee ementary and junior high school levels, has 
hn, ie souih ommon with states below than above this line. 
practices ha iad counties both basic policies and prevailing 
Gm states te een essentially similar to those of the South- 
ebeen i ore 1947 the sharp intersectional differences 
southern con policies and practices in the northern and 
tion of E ran the complete gamut from total integra- 
both. Near} students and faculties to total segregation of 
oei rly every conceivable kind of combination of the 
emes has been found: 


oe elementary and mixed 
igh a4 oe ee and junior 
of Neen ss divided buildings, one hal 
oe ri aa classes and teach 
e same i ps elementary schools for eich Soe tha 

Seti har site; separate elementary schools joined by a 

taught by N orium. In some instances the Negro children were 

pak y: ugro teachers in the regular subjects and by white 

e special subjects. . . .* 


junior and senior high 
high schools and mixed 
£ for white and one half 
ers for each race within 


Thes 

e variati ; F 

prohibitin ee existed in spite of a Jaw of 1881 nominally 

oi pate! exclusion of any child from any public school 
ia of nationality, religion, or race. They illustrate 

- Mari 
( New toe paon Wright, The Education of Negroes in New Jersey 
41), SA u of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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ional 
the fact that desegregation of schools has been a natio 
rather than just a regional problem. i ique in 
On the other hand, the study of New Jersey is uniq 
thi 


n ich institute 
is series because it concerns the only state which insti 
a system of integrated schoo 


ls on a uniform, state-wide p= 
as the result of recent constitutional change (1948). For a 
otal situation before and os 
of the basic problems and 
various solutions found to them. 


ution was approved by referendum 1° 
> with the Pp 


rovision that it become me 
January 1, 1948. Immediately after the opening of the nar 
Jersey legislature in January, the commissioner of educatio. 
assigned the task of implementation of the school desegregê- 
tion provision to the Division Against Discrimination (DAD ). 
The DAD had co stence under New Jersey's An a 
Discrimination Law and had been operative in this fiel 
EN nan ae division’s first Move after being assigned the 
task of impleme: u 
ices PU w Fidnth i a survey of the P 


; xtent, where, and how racia 
segregation was practiced, 
A survey o 


November, 1947 


Stricts, initiated in nr 
0-thirds had segregatec 
and custom. In an addi- 
gro pupils only were 
: this condition was 
Pocettion rather than deliberate 
. System itself. The pattern 0 
centrated i he elem entary schools and 
3 DES high school level. The fifty- 
re 3 

southern counties, Integration ai eas ools were “a m 

was practically universal, nior high school lev 
A comparison of the condit : 
1947, the last year of accepte ee throughout the state in 
Stegation, with 1952, shows 

- —~ oy 
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many changes. In 1947 about 10 per cent of all school chil- 
dren in the state were Negro, and about 16 per cent of the 
Negro pupils were in segregated schools. In the ten southern 
Counties where the segregated schools were located, Negroes 
constituted 5 per cent of the total school enrollment. Only 2 
Per cent of all teachers in the state were Negro, and most of 
them were in the segregated schools. The total school enroll- 
ment rose appreciably during this five-year period, with the 
larger increase in the southern counties. The number of 
teachers also increased, in about equal numbers in the two 
Sections of the state. However, the number of school buildings: 
decreased for the state as a whole and for the southerm 
counties but increased in the northern counties. The tentative 
Conclusion to be drawn from these data is that some excess 
school Space was eliminated when desegregation allowed 
fuller use of existing facilities or allowed replacement of 
small rural schools with consolidated schools. The teacher 
oad remained almost constant throughout the period, but 
the ratio of teachers and pupils to buildings increased. 
Comprehensive information was not available on the size 
or change in capital investment during this period. However, 
State aid to local communities increased by one-fourth over 
e period, which probably indirectly indicates a growth in 
School facilities. This increase is significant because with- 
f Olding of state aid was also a major punitive means available 
or use by the DAD in enforcing compliance with the law. 
After 1948 many of the forty-three formerly segregated 
Stricts began using Negro teachers in bi-racial or in all- 
White classes for the first time. Some white teachers were 
P'aced in schools with a predominantly Negro student body- 
Qualified Negro teachers were assigned to high schools for 
the first time. 
aby shown later in this chapter, some communities ba 
~-e In a short time to integrate the teaching staff withou 
Splacement of either white or Negro teachers. On the 
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the fears 
whole, the New Jersey experience did not bear out 


hools or 
that Negro teachers would be Squeezed out of the sc 
relegated to undesirable posts. 


remaining 
ents reassigned to the ape de 
buildings. The dismissal of teachers with tenure wa 


one- and two. 


schools for Negroes 
with a bi-racial student body, 
Cities, school districts were re 
tions adopted, with the result tha 
g0 to the school nearest their homes 

How did the DAD implement the new constitution in the 
face of diye 


ctices and community sentiments? New 
Jersey: boards of e 


ducation enjoy a great deal of ae 
the Schoo] funds come from loca 
ated that state aid amounts 
ool funds, But this is usually 
unt needed b 


> y local boards. It therefore 
an especially strong im 
lowed by loca] school bo 


dice fole 
Pact upon the policies fo 
ards. Th dvised 
the withholding of state aig ar Gres eae ana 


most of 
has bee 
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might delay enforcement and engender bitterness in the 
local communities. Therefore the policy of the state agency 
was to make every effort to settle differences and bring about 
Conformity through persuasion, conference, and conciliation. 
These friendly methods worked so well that by June, 1948, 
the DAD announced that twenty-two of the forty-three 
Segregated districts had presented plans and announced 
publicly their intention to integrate completely pupils and 
oe at the beginning of the school year in the fall. By 
eptember this number had risen to thirty. Nine other dis- 
aos had presented partial plans or had taken measures to 
ange the segregated arrangements by that date. In this 
atter group the boards of education were faced with the 
a lem of actual building programs or of insufficient space, 
a made it difficult to bring about integration quickly. A 
listricts were definitely hesitant and favored gradualism 
Over immediate integration. Of the four districts which made 
a plans, two denied that there was segregation, and two, in 
th ect, repudiated the constitutional provision. The DAD 
ought that court hearings might be needed to bring these 
Stricts in line with the state law. 
PR pe E ence up to this point revealed ve 
Jor types of segregation. First, some communities used 
Serrymandered school districts. Second, inconsistent bus 
Toutes in rural districts perpetuated the segregated schools. 
In the third place, school buildings were located in the middle 
OF segregated housing areas and thus served only one race. 
ome of the segregated facilities were equal in plant and 
“quipment; in others, the plant and equipment used by 
egroes were substandard and could not be used in an inte- 
grated system. ? 
Tn all the communities where a change in practice was in- 
volved, the boards of education had the responsibility of 
initiating the necessary directives and plans. They were the 


Policy-making bodies at the local level, giving authority and 


that there were three 
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-je 
guidance to the local school administration. The admini 


: jon 
trators had the responsibility for organizing an aa 
program. An examination of the means by which this 
done indicated two major methods. 

In the first p 
local policy w i f its 
teachers, or students. It then advised the community © 
plans and of 


ati 
zed in some de 


case of Mount 

stance appeared to b ` eE, 

cussed in Chapter 8. Camden ang Burlington T hi ; ps = 
represent urban areas of high industrial.” s chapter, 


Concentration along 
siei 
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the Delaware River, contiguous to eastern Pennsylvania. 
Camden is the larger of the two, but Burlington is industrially 
Significant. Atlantic City is the prototype of the resort area, 
its income largely derived from the tourist trade. The dif- 
ferences in employment opportunities are reflected in the 
Occupational distributions of workers and in the community 
*nstitutions and customs. Salem is a smaller industrial town 
Surrounded by an agricultural area. 

In these cities support of interracial agencies had been 
Strong enough over a long enough period of time to facilitate 
oo desegregation after the new constitution came 
cay et For example, the NAACP for many years had 
ss Out a persistent state-wide program. Its epee 
st mittee was very active, conducting the survey oF th 

an aachia system and working closely with local NAACP 
ae Such organizations as the NAACP had created 

ei procedures and local channels of communication 

Se the problems of integration. In many instances 

nn aia organizations had been sustained by, and = 
amo ied helped to create, a substantial fund of sre i 
oe both white and Negro citizens. Local g00 i A 
it secured the ae in achieving desegregation ony 

e backing of the law. 

Protest against the ees was sporadic but bo 
A kly and conclusively, in spite of the fact that some z a 
of the eto themselves were not whole-heartedly poe 
eith. e integrated system. Integration has not been o : j 
Ather Camden or Atlantic City; residential segregation, loca: 


the l isti uild: d ji k of districting 
ir ay Ing schoo bui ings. an the lac 

ary schools have limited what cou. d be done 
: that the adminis- 


immediate] sete 

Y. Yet there is every indication thé 

ions in these cities are eink to comply with the law and 
make changes in accordance with it- 
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Camden 


Camden, in contrast to such communities as New ne 
and Jeffersonville, found that teacher integration was a us ed 
procedure in desegregation where student bodies eae d 
predominantly segregated. The city of Camden in 1950 he 
a population of 123,955 of which approximately 5.5 per ¢ st 
was Negro. It is located in a larger metropolitan area, JU 1 
across the Delaware River from Philadelphia. The isa 
character of the city is indicated by the fact that two-thirds 
of the males are en 


gaged in unskilled, semi-skilled, and 
skilled non-farm production; the major employment opp” 
tunities are in manufacturing, 


wholesale and retail trade, 21! 
construction. 


qualified i for the 

new opportunities that are develo tee applicants 

Generally speaking, places of ubli A a 
officially open to Negro Public accommodation a 
action, in refusing service, is a viol, 
modations Act of 1949, termed the Fre to 
the Anti-Discrimination Act of 1845, Pace arnet 
religious organizations, in general social 


, conti ; 
The YMCA opened a new branch for ~me to be segregated 


Negroes recently; the 
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i is only in 
YWCA has accepted Negroes on an integrated basis only 
e last few years. e is gener- 
e pattew of housing, both public and pa par 
ally Segregated. The main Negro. residentia me scattered 
Mates a mid-town ghetto, but there are ao Di There are a 
Segregated areas outside this central meig large city 
ew blocks of mixed occupancy here and there. na E ed 
Where residential segregation on the basis of race r sods 
where the schools have been located to meet the ia ha 
ofa segregated educational system, it is dificult to ee 
school districts to eliminate the most obvious aa oe 
arents of both races may be dissatisfied and critical o Lo 
orn changes the school administration makes. Sa ly- 
of the first problems of the Camden School Board in comply 
mg with the new constitution, 
_ The school ies in use in 1947 were deemed ta 
Since they had been Operative at least as far oar ` basis 
e school board directed that they be redrawn on i me ee 
Nearness to school; after that was done, in some m ati 
the boun aries were “bent” to meet the most TTA new 
satisfactions arising in small fringe groups: Onog step was 
istricts Were announced, the next ee ae the 
to see that the transfer privilege was not FE aCA ad- 
tegration goal. That it was so used, through g 
tresses, will þe discussed later. ; dy held that the 
Ome persons interviewed in this Stacy. f desegrega- 
Camden Board of Education was not in ee branch 
: uring the carly transition. Since a d at intervals, 
CP had been meeting with the boar ted. Nothing 
nat some of the schools be ate a constitution 
Omplished until after the revised oe Ri ear of the 
to effect. Some said that during Tem of being too 
of desegregation, the board was bene agreed 
with transfer privileges, but mos fusing transfers on 
er the initial stages, the policy of refusing 


as ace 
Went in 
Process 
enient 
at aft 
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the basis of race alone was more uniformly enforced. a 

tions of quiet avoidance of the full implications of an ition 

grated system seem to be an inevitable part of the transi 

period, whatever the overt actions of a local board. ott 
The position of the school authorities was that they W 


complying with the law as speedily as they deemed wise 9 
the interests of the child. 


ten involved. The NAACP, on e 
other hand, was of the Opinion that in some instances 
board was unduly hesitant and that it could have move 
ing the end results. x 

1947-1948 the school administration 
rmulating plans for the change has 
e forward did not lose control of 


how the practice could best be elimi- 
nated. It also appropriated fun, 


: ds to send three teachers (tw 
white and one Negro) to the Rutgers University Workshop 
on Human Relations durin 


g 
teachers were selected carefully 


f return: 


ar 1947-1948, and teachers 
were encouraged to attend. The course met weekly for two 
hours throughout the year, and it was well attended. In this 
awe Schools were pre ared for 
the desegregated situation and to assist in ees adjust- 
ments the following year, 


gained short-lived tori in the 
fall of 1948. The parents of some fifteen a aa ie 
objected to having their childre. 


n transferred to what had 
been a school for Negroes only. The children in question 
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egro n aik nee e a new school district, adjacent to the 
© former s heed ee , and the new district line put them in 

agreed that the hi Negroes. After consultations, the board 

education in tH se children could continue that phase of their 
new entrants i school in which they had started it but that 
nformed should attend the rezoned school. 

Process, o wean stated that during the first y 

children outsi Negro and white parents transfe 

addresses” ie their proper districts by using 

T to avo ae A living elsewhere for no reason other 

genster privile he desegregated schools. This use of the 
at it is an im = was soon halted, and there is no evidence 

Wl instance epen factor in the school situation today. 

gud a Negro os stantial protest appeared in one school 

ents were p ie was appointed. The majority of the 
Merican nei Aen ae sey from a low-income Italian- 
“gan, a number cabal The day before the school term 
chee his a of parents appeared at the principal's office 
Se Ten, Te ao le gat and request transfers for their 

Le rew to a pupils, about 18 per cent of the enrollment, 

ie to the parochial school. By mid-term, however, 

become school administration reports, the principal 
except thre popular with both students and parents that 

i . This Sa of those who withdrew returned to this 

e welfare a cae was known for his exceptional interest 
sh Ome tangibl the children in his school. 
ale in the an results of the desegregation process are 

Mentary scho E facts. In 1947 there were twenty-five 
` z only ( irte s that were attended mainly by white chil- 
S t used excl se of these had no Negro pupils at all) and 
shi schools ae by Negroes. In 1953, there were only 
ich had no Ne upils and only two in 

gro pup y woes 


ere : 
for ere no whites. In the elementary schools 
groes the relative out-flow was greater than 
dominantly for 


Ow 
of Negroes into the schools pre 


ear of the 
sred_ their 
“guardian 


orm 
aie 
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. O’ orti 
whites. In the junior and senior high schools the prop 


947 to 
of Negro students remained roughly constant from 1 


hools 
1953. During this period the number of elementary s€ 
was reduced from thirty- 


t of 
three to twenty-nine as : pm ard 
the closing of one Negro and three white schools. desegre- 
was able to effect this financial saving because the yailable 
gated situation allowed more economical use of the a 
facilities, 


A on- 
pupils per building remained virtually per 
stant, i.e., about 27 students per teacher, 16 teachers 
building, and 416 


ision of int ted faculties 
in 1951. Between 1945 ang 1951 the aster Gb Negro ele- 
mentary teachers increased from eighteen to ninety-six. The 
xtent of integration of Negro teachers throughout the Cam- 
ie Public School System during the Period of transition 
as more pronounced than that of Pupils, 
Y In addition to the board's Policy of hiring teachers on the 
is of qualifications without regard to race, other factors 
= ewe ë operated to increase the number and proportion 
s 


> &3}343z—=a, 
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nf Negro teachers in the Camden school system. The integra- 
On process was begun at a period of acute teacher shortage 
Which worked to the advantage of the qualified Negro 
teachers who had not been accepted until that time. In this 
“ame period, however, the range of alternative job oppor- 
ities for white women was much broader and the salary 
Scales more attractive than was the teacher salary scale. 
Camden paid its teachers less than did surrounding urban 
Schoo] systems, and it is possible that the neighboring cities 
rew some white teachers from the Camden system. These 
actors apparently made teaching in the Camden system more 
attractive for Negroes than for whites. After the board 
realized that its apprehensions about using Negroes in the 
ae ated situation were unfounded, they were also more 
t ng to consider the applications of qualified Negro 
eachers, 
bai Aa result of these factors influencing the hiring ang 
clas ignment of teachers, Negroes were given Le an 
ii Ses, and in some cases they were assigned to schools hav- 
oe very few, if any, Negro pupils. Negro students went = 
t Ools Previously for whites, and some white students an 
eachers were in schools that were formerly for Negroes. 
Owever, the latter movement was very slight. S 
titicism of the initial stages of the desegregation process 
mmed mostly from those who had hoped to see it move 
aster and involve the entire school personnel quickly. The 
Sard found that it was easier and simpler to move Negro 
€achers and students into formerly white schools than to 
reverse the process. The first Negro teachers appointed to 
“SeGregated classes were selected carefully on the basis of 
Superior qualities and adaptability. It was alleged by some 
ocal people that these teachers were given no choice in as- 
S'gnment but that the white teachers were canvassed to see 
ey would accept such assignments. This is a recurring 
Complaint of differential treatment and a very sore point 


Ste 
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a 
with Negro teachers. Unless a school board maena P 
policy on this point, it is likely to remain a A: ex- 
During the first year, Negro as well as white the desegre- 
pressed some reluctance about assignments l a prehen- 
gated schools. The Negro teachers were genera y er agues 
sive as to whether they would be accepted by their s reacte 
and the pupils, whereas the whites ert rather 
through deep-seated prejudices against the other r esistance 
than through fear of a new situation. Thus, while n ed, that 
on the part of Negro teachers was relatively short-l Mi in ; 
of the whites did in some instances persist. With this in appli- 
the administration tried to select teachers from new ap. 


A r from 
cants who were not inclined to refuse any pa a 2 atters 
teachers whose experience and training in interracial m 
fitted them for such assignments, 


ers 
In some instances teach 
who were not outst: 


signment or of becoming f ess 
hers. That selection on the basis of ee 
through training is d most likely to be success 
tience here, 


i e parents in the com- 
munity. If the board’s solutions did not fully satisfy the more 


- — 
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Aggressive groups in the community, they did serve to keep 
°rganized resistance at a minimum. 


Atlantic City 


pe City is a prototype of resort areas, rendering a 
ies variety of services to vacationers and convention groups. 
“Se services furnish employment to the greater part of 
© labor force of the city. Almost 25 per cent of the employed 
E work in hotels or lodging houses or render pe 
mice to these places. Another 25 per cent are employe y 
© various retail establishments. Only about 6 per cent o. 
par male employed persons are in manufacturing, as com- 
ed to over 40 per cent in Camden in 1950. na 
re RI ationally the resort character of the ny 
9 a in the 85 per cent who were service workers ou ae 
nae households, in contrast to just over 8 per ee i : 
W S P Less than one-third of the male employed gok 
Sre skilled and semi-skilled in Atlantic City, while ee 
liv °se in Camden were in these categories. ven 7 
Ss by its service to the out-of-town guests from all pa A 
° Country. In the field of race relations the sues 
Pattern of the hotels and restaurants had changed, hat 
con ncinnati. Part of the pressure for change ae 
r vention groups with bi-racial personnel, par ak 
peut of the Anti-Discrimination Law. Now han ee S 
a east nominally available on an unsegregate re b 
ama proprietors fears of loss of patronage have 
een borne oui 


i f 
efore 1945 the patt of race relations was one o 
Senera] segregation Si nae indigenous population this is 
SUU tra : have occurred in the 


‘Tue. The most rapid changes : e 

is rendered to E to the tourist tads i 
“eption to this statement lies in the realm of pone 3 s and 
ation, where there kave beci interracial committee: 
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e cit 
conferences for some years. The atmosphere of the city 


es 
; : n Negro 
not indicate that there is serious tension betwee: 
and whites. 


trades. 


whites 
Negro men and 68 per cent of Negro women; among 
the co: 


the proportions of whit 
tives and kindred work 


e- 
Housing, both public and private, is as completely sepi 
gated as in most 


superintendent. 


At the time the new Constitution w, ent into effect, the 
superintendent and the Board of Education decided upon 
the policies and regulations which ey deemed appropriate 
for the implementation of the state law. The schools Ladibeen 
operated under the principle that any chil, 


d might attend the 
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school of his choice, provided there was room for him. This 
Principle is still being followed. In contrast to Camden and 
many other communities, the board not only did not fix 
clearly defined zones and boundary lines but indicated that 
“re were no mandatory boundaries. This was not an- 
nounced as a policy until the fall of 1948 when pressure from 
c NAACP and individual Negro citizens resulted in a 
Public announcement. 
Ta 1948 a committee was appointed to study ways and 
of msio implementing the state law within the framework 
the local “school of choice” rule. According to the DAD 
ey this committee studied the problem from several angles 
Presented various plans, but none of them was regarded 
hey DAD as satisfactory. Little shift in the student popu- 
su n took place under the administration of the first 
Perintendent, 
€n the desegregation program went into effect, it was 
qeetically true a the anes grades were legally 
oven bated because of the “school of choice” rule. How- 
child there were practical difficulties which prevented Negro 
ildren from attending the schools for whites. The schools 
eg hites are in the southern part of the city, those for 
Aee oos in the northwest. Distances and traffic hazards were 
th k Sfeat for many small Negro children to be able to go to 
e schools for whites, with the exception of two which were 
Be the center of town and thus closer to the Negro 
neighborhoods, Negro students in junior high school con- 
ened to be segregated, even under the board’s ruling, since 
€Y were almost all in the two schools for Negroes. 
ite following year a new superintendent took office for 
Cne year, In the fall of 1950 the junior high schools and one 
elementary school were integrated. The total school popu- 
ation as of July, 1950, was: elementary schools, 60 per cent 
White and 40 per cent Negro; junior high school, 66 per cent 
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P 5 80 er 

white and 34 per cent Negro; and senior high school, 80 p 

cent white and 20 per cent Negro. 1949-1950, 
In the conference at the end of the school year, 


the Atlantic City school ad 
mitments to th 


0 population as between ee 
» but the white students were gradually fer 
ing the school partly, it was thought, because it did not © 


the variety of courses and activities found in the other schools. 
The administration planned 


š her 
Improvements and new teac 
appointments to make this a 


ce, the pre: 
teachers of the Opposite race 


children in interracial relations. The Present superintendent 
has also created incentives for all teach 
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a pion co salary increments for specific study and 
tive than thos eachers said his standards were more objec- 
The establish which had existed formerly. 
ers may ae 2 patterns of professional relations of teach- 
ction that h nar a important factor in the absence of 
Teacher ecino characterized the desegregation process. 
Or some year gs were held on a completely integrated basis 
teachers ee pic and joint participation of white and Negro 
On, joint imma members was commonplace. In addi- 
Schools ty Sñ 1c panon of student groups from segregated 
egro and tt in a variety of activities before 1947. 
an integrated ba. teachers and staff members participated on 
Ons for man asis in their respective professional organiza- 
Sroups, y years, and Negroes served as officers in these 
How. 
of the oon these interracial organizations and the study 
NOt contrib 7 surrounding race relations apparently did 
Senerally a ute much to the speed of desegregation. It is 
ity of © dag sae by local informants that without the author- 
as fast if it egislation, desegregation would not have moved 
ue that oe have been accomplished at all. It is also 
T§anization, T ugh the Negro members of the professional 
cen elected had been officers at times in the past, none had 
€veral of th to top executive positions until after 1948. 
Or years. ese persons had been active in the organizations 


O; 


\CP and of individual parents throu; 
Schools also } antedate 1947. The 
reactions on 3 d made surveys of the teac 
Or its consid € problem and to focus attention on the need 
and improvi ne Educational techniques for evaluating 
city, but E § Human relations were highly developed in this 

cient specific motivation to break with tradition 


Was |, a r 
acking until the legal change of 1947. 
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sometimes has to b 
F 


who normally travel greater distances to and from school 
than do elementary pupils. 

A comparison of the method in Cincinnati with those 
employed in Atlantic City in dealing wi 
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e P 
tine i in the school nearest their homes and that, at the 
tlantic oe both schools all-Negro in composition. In 
that dima, >on the other hand, the argument was advanced 
Yet ae = would only perpetuate segregation. 
ere are a school of choice” principle in Atlantic City, 
e e es os school situations which tend to contradict 
Schools air = districting favors segregation. In the two 
endency f est © Negro neighborhoods, there was a marked 
Schools as me white children to withdraw to more distant 
in effect ta 4 proporuon of Negro children increased, thus 
Schools #0 he these into schools for Negroes. While the 
White children a à bi-racial student body, the proportion of 
total enrollm ecreased without a noticeable change in the 
not have h ent. Had these schools been districted this could 
Other elem appened even though zoning would have kept 
vanced f A schools segregated. Another argument ad- 
egro ana stricting was that there still were very few 
city; the ildren in the schools in the southern sections of the 
tration t school of choice” rule allowed the school adminis- 
Were o 9 respond to any protesting parents that all schools 
n pen if there was room for the child. 
o gaias to Camden’s rather widespread dispersion of 
almost pupils among elementary schools formerly for whites, 
Atlanti T pupil integration at this level has taken place in 
main a City. Of the eight “white” schools, four have re- 
his ed exclusively white; only a few Negroes are found in 
Ve others, and one is rapidly shifting from a white to a 
au school through the exodus of white pupils. 
ae spite of the “retreat” of some white students from 
egregated schools, those who remained, particularly in 
eee and senior high schools, appeared to participate 
R X Oe ee integrated basis in all school sponsored activities. 
peaa between Negro and white students have been 
armonious. One school official felt that probably the most 
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satisfying and fundamental result of the integration p 
was the evidence of “change in the heart” of the students oa 
people generally, from “quota thinking” to the ae al 
of the individual without regard to race. He cited er) ait 
elections as an example; in one school in which the stu z 
body was about 80 per cent white and 20 per cent Negr : 
three Negro and two white students were elected to ape 
on the youth commission recently, Apparently the vote 
flected judgment of individual abilities without regard Is 
race. However, in undirected leisure activities, school officia 


still noted a tendency for student groups to separate along 
racial lines. 


the school administration was makin 
Negro teachers on the basis of their hi 
At least two of the three so assigned ha, 
qualifications for certification as high 
they entered the public school 


g appointments of 
ghest qualifications. 
d all of the necessary 
school teachers when 
System some fifteen years 
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> Dut . 

the primary ra ohe time they could not be placed above 

here has been ecause of discriminatory restrictions. 

a Opposite race G planned program of placing teachers of 
troduce Negro a schools predominantly of one race to 
“Sto students Ame into schools where there are few 

3 is has worked z was the opinion of the administration that 

oth faculty arp aree well and has had the approval 
e success of thi students. According to one administrator, 
i Mcrease in the type of assignment depends on avoiding 
hae pru pcp of Negroes beyond that which is 
5 4 situation at ie K a in the light of the com- 

— “he int f : 

esd high snpra situations, particularly in 

K egroes in e there appeared to be full p 

pie, considered ove sponsored activities, an 

Pressed the view A rie One high school teacher ex- 
> See that Negro hat the efforts of the principal and teachers 

ice to Stevie were not left out of any school activities 

ced from time “a some racial tensions which had been 
ent integrati o time before there was teacher as well as 

e HEA 2 aon in this school. 

o 
po y their pea N egro teachers to positions which utilize 
Sition of the cl cations without regard to the racial com- 
asses they teach is an important qualitative 


Change ; 
Se in th i 

et teachers pala City school system- The total number 
Period, as has th remained practically constant during this 
e Negro share in teacher assignment. At the 


junior and 
articipation 
d relations 


Scho, 
eae converting two elemen 
ools. e 
om 223 to ane number of pupils pe pbuilding also rose 
ere was P SIS the same reasons. Ít seems evident that 
rable “excess” building sp2c° under a dual 
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en ab 
system of education and also that there may have À aoe 
excess of teachers. Atlantic City had one of the = studied. 
teaching loads among the New Jersey communities 


Burlington 


Burlington illustrates a situation in which vet a 
proved facilities in schools for Negroes can be use rown 
racial student populations. Burlington County has eae 
more rapidly than the state as a whole during the past 2° sons; 
In the city of Burlington in 1950, there were 10,098 per as 
of whom almost 19 per cent were Negro. For the ou 
a whole the Negro population amounted to only 9 pais ere 
Roughly one-fourth of the male workers in this city abt 
classified as craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers; alm rS. 
80 per cent as operators and 13 per cent as non-farm laborer 


The median number of school years completed for the rest 
dents of Burlington was 8.5, 


Burlington is an old, settle 
Negro families before the W 
ants of these families take 


d community where there wer 
ar between the States. Deen 
reat pride in their long 4% - 
e were increases in the Neg" 
the world wars, the most sci 
roes as laborers by the U.S. TyP 


menial jobs, as have some city departments, but thes? 
changes so far have affected > j 
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Before September, 1948, the Burlington public school sys- 
™ consisted of a high school, a junior high school for sev- 
of tree eighth grades, and five elementary schools. a 
© latter were for Negroes, staffed by a Negro principa 
aeia teachers. Just before 1948, about a dozen Negro 


children had been admitted to the school for whites nearest 
their homes, 


te 


ne normed persons in the community reported that before 
ies Siepegn school administration came into office, the facili- 
to a the two schools for Negroes were definitely inferior 
ee Schools for whites. One of the first tasks of this ay 
Salaric on was to attempt to make all facilities, services, a 

the tes equal, That this effort already had been started made 
mi pak integration process somewhat easier than it 

Sht otherwise have heen. 

School administrators pointed out that in this community 
aw Was a significant difference between the expression of 
See feelings of individuals and the assumption of pay 
city responsibilities as school officials. Some members of = 

/ Council and of the school board were personally oppose 
es tegration, but they voted unanimously in favor of it in 

“ir official capacities. There was at the time a Negro mem- 
er of the board: it 

© Specific steps take the city to bring about com- 
Plete integration Ta RAN E after the revised 
eae Constitution went into effect the school officials held a 
°nterence with a representative of the State Department 
et Education and asked if a directive was to be sent to each 
County from the state office. The local officials thought that 
fact action might have strengthened their position and trans- 
“tred some of the “onus of desegregation” from the local staff 
to the More distant state agency. ‘When informed that no 
Such directive would be issued, the local board met and 
Selected a citizens committee “to study the segregation of 
the public school students in the City of Burlington.” The 
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Committee was asked to review the problems tae for 
community and to recommend to the board nel reporte 
the elimination of Segregation. When the commit morandum 
to the board, the superintendent submitted ane! f the find- 
to the Board of Education. He stated that in yew ihat com- 
ings of the committee, it was his eignar made at 
plete desegregation of the students and staff 

once, starting in the fall of 1948. to repre- 

The citizens’ committee, which had been chosen 


o- 
š 3 a e the pr 
Sent many facets of city life, met again to approv' 


2 e schoo 
posed recommendation for desegregation. It gave th 
board authori i 


of the new consti! 
would be minimi 
The administra 


incip4 
rezoning the entire city. Every elementary school princip 
made a map showi 


© all parents before the close of the 
> informing them of th 


which schoo] 


ast to Practices followed 
in most of the other communities studied 


The process of integrating the faculties was also studied 
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cipals, amet amiga had conferences with all prin- 
€achers in B eir cooperation in putting the best qualified 
children sh ia most integrated class rooms. He felt that 
Tepresentativec’ have the opportunity to meet the “finest 
tal period Th. of the white and Negro teachers in this ini- 
Ments on th e teachers were informed of their new assign- 
Would be a Pame day that the children were so that there 
given the i a rumors. No teachers, white or Negro, were 
too, is in = So accept or reject the new assignment. This, 
Siving white t ed contrast to the more usual procedure of 

Tne —— preference in assignments. 
he superint re pam protests from faculty or students. 
Adults who f ae ent was criticized at first by some white 
sty. It was elt that the board was moving faster than neces- 
Holly, were noted that near-by communities, such as Mount 
locaj offictaly a going all the way in the program, and the 
a chane were accused of “rushing in” while there was 
e of avoiding the issue if the community would 


just “sit ti 
t 
zens, I ight and get away with doing nothing.” Some citi- 
t that the board’s 


acti 
am that was being 
e coo , year. However, 
ed PE of the citizens committee and other inter- 
out dificuk. s helped to pass the school b project with- 

In S 

Stu > elementary schools the proportion of Negro to white 
s varies from 25 to 75 per cent, depending on the 
ers alr ; 1. The Negro teach- 
cady in the system were retained, and one of them 
iddle-class white 


this, but within 
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aye thus 
in a position to close any of its school bate pi 
eliminate movement of white children to erstwh: E none 
for Negroes. This created some short-lived tensio: ing an 
the white residents. However, the advance pa other 
careful publicity to parents eased possible conflic F towa 
communities studied, the student movement has bee 
the schools for whites. 


aman oth an 
om a segregated to a desegregated situation a smo 
relatively effor 


ired when there were also white apP 
cants for the position. 


autobiography telling which teacher 
had most influenced them. One N egro teacher was most often 
named, She was described by informants as a rather dark- 
skinned person who had, during her first year in the de- 
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well a pa been very fearful of her ability to function 
and eee she was sought out by both parents 

arents d E en her pleasant personality became known. 
Ciplinarian, she at while she was not the most perfect dis- 
respect, and on the children an appreciation of courtesy, 
teachers wer skeja of the social graces. Other Negro 
de e thei « praised for their ability to stimulate 
munity LEREN work and for encouraging them in com- 

Biden 7 
R with Tucson, Arizona, and Elkhart, Indiana, 
Schools eam in which the integration of the public 
in the are easily and one in which the experience 

etween th RBY have a lasting effect in the relations 

e races in the community at large. 


Salem 


state, wi 
the with close ties to Maryland and Dela 


ty itself 26 per cent of 
the city workers 
and another 16 


S mbp not have a sharply segregated pattern of hous- 
idea: a older sections of town it is common to find a Negro 
was start pEr of a white dwelling. This housing pattern 
town wa ed before the War between the States when the 
Syee Me EN sympathetic to the institution of slavery. How- 

> it also had a strong Quaker settlement which was 
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i ersist 

known to assist runaway slaves. These dual influences p i 
at the present time. egate 

Until very recently, Salem was a completely pa 
town except for the high school. Restaurants big balcony at 
Negroes; Negroes were required to sit in t se either eX 
theaters and other public places, and they heya mmoda- 
cluded or segregated in other places of public ro organi- 
tion. Even after 1948, when a convention of a Neg to avoi 
zation met in Salem, some white restaurants close were dis- 
having to serve Negroes. Others, serving them, 
courteous and slow in service, , strictions 

Since 1948, there has been some reduction of re 


; ometimes 
on Negroes in public accommodations. One mill s 
hires Ne 


over 9,000 pupils i 


ate 
county, of whom 9 per cent were Negroes in the segreg' 
schools and 5 per cent Ne 
Salem City, of t d 4 pet 
in 1947, 11 per cent were Negroes in segregated an nie HD 
cent were Negroes in unsegregated schools, There W 


ol building in charge 
of bi-racial classes at the junior high 
The school administration had the Cooperation of the 
Board of Education throughout the 


desegregation process. 
It was the board’s policy to establish © means for bringing 
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eee ee and then simply announce that it had been 
Made in A nS to voter mandate. This announcement was 
formed, a a spring of 1948. No citizens’ committee was 
teachers a there was no public discussion with either 
e ee students. It seems to have been the opinion of 
The he that the less said the better. 
titties’ E a E steps used were different from any 
schools use } in the other communities studied. Since the 
ity, all ba homogeneous groupings, rated according to abil- 
by grade ents in each of the two groups rated were listed 
ia sepa on individual slips of paper and each grade put 
on the ee There were no racial designations 
er sie s f ate in August each teacher was asked to draw 
method w of students from the appropriate container. This 
until just E at so that not even the teacher would know 
Students i he ore school opened whether she had Negro 
Af n her class. > 
nounced deys before the term opened, the newspaper an- 
grades oon schools would house each of the primary 
ome » n opening day, the children were directed to their 
would i and learned who their teacher and classmates 
that no a The board agreed with the school administration 
able t ansfers would be allowed. The administration was 
and x toll all parents that the method of assigning teachers 
s. cee pils had been random and that there was no favoritism 
dee ee teachers were integrated int 
ere as hools. In one the Negro tea 
as principal with five white teachers 
“gro teacher who was certified at that leve 
€ junior high school. 
ef a factors facilitated the school's task. In the first 
was r l ere were no school districts because the community 
sha: ‘ly atively small. In the second place, there was no 
rply segregated residence pattern to complicate the proc- 


o all three of the 
cher-principal re- 
on his staff. One 
1 was placed in 
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ess. Then, too, the Negro teachers in the system years 
stable members of the community for a —— super 
and were respected by those who knew them. ho were tO 
intendent carefully selected the white teachers w. no choice 
work under the N egro principal, but he gave ea pi-raci 
of assignment. All those who were selected to n to have 
classes accepted their assignments and are reporte 
worked well in this school. Aue 
From these four New Jersey cominunilies Cam ri ari 
tic City, Burlington, and Salem—some points © essmen 
and difference may be drawn, as well as some ass 
made of the administrative 
All were o 
tive which 
desegregation itself, Each h 


Atlan- 


~ accepting or refusing assig”- 
ments—seemed to reduce tensio 


n and to increase the feeling 
that assignments were made on the basis of teaching qualifi- 
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“ipiis only. For a small community such as Salem, the 

a dom distribution of students appeared to keep to a mini- 

tion complaints about individual favoritism or discrimina- 

idi har the desegregation directive ran counter to the 
lividual preferences of many people did not keep it from 

it ae used effectively in each of the communities, nor did 

Ww ecrease official support even by some individuals who 
ere not themselves strongly in favor of it. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Se eee 


: Initial Hesitation: 

H 

OENIX, DOUGLAS, AND NOGALES, ARIZONA; 
Mount HoLLy, New Jersey * 


Mo 
5) aeene New JERSEY TO THE SOUTHWEST, DESEGREGA- 
zona the Sm a different legal and social context. In Ari- 
decision permissive nature of the 1951 state law left the 
is cha ci integration up to the local school authorities. 
and ficti pter will focus on the resistances, their basis in fact 
ow. on, and their diminution in a short time. i 
a geo Sen the pattern illustrated in Arizona is a social, not 
Oe hic, fact. Bracketed with Arizona, therefore, is a 
ato ape in New Jersey, Mount Holly. Even under a man- 
ae aw this community developed what seemed to be 
epee resistance to desegregation. Both Phoenix and 
Segre = olly appeared to contain stron 
n oe on, but each moved rather quic 
obyj ouglas and Nogales, the process was S$ 
viously resisted. 


g resistance to de- 


kly to desegregate. 
low but not so 


Phoeni 
enix 
is the center of an 


he Phoenix, the largest city in Arizona, 
rea of intensive agriculture in the southwestern desert. The 
ared by Edward and Marianna 


o 
Based on the report of field 
I h 
Dozier, Northwestern University; and Jobn Hope II, Fisk University. 


157 
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o 

city proper had a population of 105,000 in 1950, ae 
approximately 15 per cent were Negro. The Canned than 
area, however, counted 225,000 persons. Somewhat mas a 
half of the population is of Spanish-American extraction, om 
in addition there are some 2,000 Indians living away 
reservations. ion of 

A large proportion of the Anglo-American populnea A 
Phoenix is of Southern background. Phoenix residents in 
describe their community as conservative. It is the p 
center for the surrounding farm area, and wealth in 


is derived from commerce, agriculture, horticulture, 
livestock. 


an 


ust 
city 
sed. 
Within the g A 
independent 


encompassing th 
but with its own 
the nature of the Negro residentia] 


accommodations, restaurants, 
have been taking place slowly since the end of World War IL 
About 1953 the theaters lowe: 
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= oe A few motels serve Negroes, and at times (during 
ka ig League baseball training season) the hotels do like- 
wise. CIO union activity has helped up-grade a few Negroes 
in some of the industries in Phoenix, and some stores have 
red Negro clerks for the first time.” 
oon. of the state’s first interracial hospitals, 
5 er nurse’s training to women of every race and color, 
as erected in Phoenix shortly after the end of the war. The 
tban League and the Greater Phoenix Council for Civic 
B were instrumental, about 1952, in stopping the segre- 
Tea of Negro war veterans who had died; they brought 
ata, a change in the cemetery’s policy so that all veterans 
TA be buried together. The NAACP, the Anti-Defamation 
Pa gue, Bnai Brith, as well as various church and other 
Os s, all worked to secure equal treatment for all 
Y al and religious groups. Through the efforts of these 
E Oups as well as of articulate individuals, the discriminatory 
Practices of drug stores, theaters, and restaurants are gradu- 
y being removed. 
ta po tadeg between the minorities themselves are ne 
S © generally “good” although there is a tendency e e 
go ish-Americans to look down on the Negroes. A few 
Panish-American restaurants refuse service to Negroes: yet 
tl Scrimination is the exception rather than the rule between 
1e two groups. 
, More than two years after the permissive law was passed 
in 1951,? Phoenix announced plans for partial integration 
beginning in the fall of 1953. The Phoenix branch of the 
Arizona Teachers Association had gone on record in 1951 as 
voring complete integration of all schools, and the high 
School administration also favored total integration. The 
School boards, however, felt that to move too quickly would 


and the first 


a oond iversi i Relations, Social Science 
Hewes Studies of Intergroup “© > 


2. See Chapter 2, pp. 31-32. 
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mui made 
upset race relations in the community. No effort was 


to sample public opinion on this issue, but the school d 
ministrations accepted the board’s decision on E 
segregation. The press, which had fought the man issive 
bill, was now sympathetic to desegregation on a Per news 
local basis and published favorable editorials a? 
stories without complaints from its readers. ated 
Phoenix elementary schools had operated on a Segre ce 
basis since about the time of World War I. In 1952 
were four elementary schools and one high school bot ae 
groes only. These were located in three of the school dis te 
Negro children living in the other districts were ga Pa 
to District 1 schools. District 1 is in the center of Pho dis- 
but not contiguous with city boundaries. Some oe 
tricts paid transportation and tuition costs for Negro stu ar 
to attend these schools, thus avoiding the issue of desegre’ 
tion in their own districts. qitjes 
The administration in District 1 was proud of the faciliti 
it offered Negro children and felt that they were equ 
the white schools. The Roosevelt district provided 2 BRE 
sized, modern school for Negroes, and there were DO Pas 
for desegregation in this district in 1953, Nor did District 
plan integration although it was reputed to have some © 
least desirable facilities in the state for its Negro children 
The three schools for Negroes in District 1 accommodate 
about one-fifth of the total enrollment for the district 
1953. There were 1,712 students and 60 teachers in the thre? 
schools. The high school for Negroes, Caryer, had 450 stu- 
dents and a faculty of 20 at that time. j 
The high school board and some informed Negroes agreed 
that the facilities at the segregated high school were equ 
to those of the schools for whites, However, it was felt that 
the location, surrounded by warehouses and junk yards, was 
unfortunate. Athough Negroes could not attend the six unio? 
high schools, they had been permitted in the Phoenix Tech- 


nts 
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nical School and the Junior College. They could enroll in 
e regular summer school classes at Phoenix Union High, 
> Prohibited school during the regular term. A Negro had 
aught classes in summer school without any objection from 
e community. 
In the late spring of 1951, after the new state law had 
cen passed, a committee approached the Phoenix Union 
` igh School Board with a request for desegregation. The 
aes was made up of representatives of the Greater 
B oeni Council for Civic Unity, Anti-Defamation League, 
Fae p rith, NAACP, and the Social Action Committee of 
the oe Presbyterian Church. The board said to this that 
z e high school district voted in 1925 to authorize site pur- 
ni aso and construction of “a colored department of the Phoe- 
ix High School.” The school board stated that it did not 
Sane the legal and moral right to desegregate the Carver 
chool without an authorizing vote of the people. bs 
o After this declaration and upon the advice of various civic 
Yganizations, the local NAACP decided upon another ap- 
Proach. When the next term began, Negro children appeared 
at two schools for whites and asked to be registered there; 
School officials turned them away. The NAACP then brought 
Suit against the school board in federal district court (Phillips 
V. Phoenix Union High School District). This case was 
turned over to the State Superior Court. The judge ruled that 
the language of the Arizona statute of 1951 authorizing local 
School boards to segregate groups of people was unconstitu- 
tional. The jurist declared that the effect of the statute was 
to transfer the responsibility for desegregation to local school 
authorities and held that such delegation was clearly un- 
Constitutional. He emphasized that it was particularly true 
In this case in which the legislature had delegated its power 
to an administrative board without at the same time estab- 
lishing a standard, criterion, or guide as to the circumstances 
under which such power might be exercised. 
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In this connection the judge cited an Arizona sen 
Court decision which found that “It is fundamental to dë 
system of government that the rights of men are to e bu- 
termined by laws and not by administrative officers z for 
reaus, and that this principle cannot be surrendere! 
convenience or nullified for the sake of expedience- ro- 
court thus held that the portion of the state law wl un u- 
vided that boards of trustees may “segregate groups ° fon 
pils” was “nconstitutional and that a permanent eee ool 
should be issued restraining the Phoenix Union High 5° 
from Segregating students, e 

The school administration appealed to the State ee 
Court, and the appeal, of course, had the effect of stayMe 

e injunction against segregation. In the meantime Sa 
without an authorizing vote of the electorate in the = 


school district, the h; a move 
toward partied a e high school board decided on el 


ese i Distric 
he ee Mt eee eation. Elementary School s, also 


made some plans for 


For the fall term of 1953, hi 
students attended th 


implying that there were no 


teachers) and that Negro students would miss having 


ee ttt OS 
xtra-curricular activitlé 


Carver when they met the stiffer 
grated schools. Therefore the board Beet sae a arc 
keep Carver open from two to five years ae een 
teachers might have empty class rooms. Gee eoaal 
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they roenix formerly had sent their Negro students here, but 
ey had integrated their schools, thus reducing Carver's 
€nrollment anyway. 
a elementary school board of District 1 began an in- 
cg program at the same time. It involved only kinder- 
sch I through third grade where children attended the 
te = nearest their homes. Plans were to complete the in- 
ai program during the 1954-1955 school year. 
T administrative decisions made at this time in Phoenix 
eraa 7 those of Evansville, Indiana. It will be recalled 
at th, 1s city likewise kept its school for Negroes open while 
in as Same time it allowed any student to elect either school 
m is district. However, the reactions of the Negro com- 
a S in these two towns were somewhat different. In 
= vile the Negroes were slow to take advantage of the 
lau arrangements. In Phoenix an active campaign was 
aa among Negro parents asking them not to send their 
Ca en to the segregated schools. By the spring of 1954 
m ‘ver had only 850 students, a decrease of 100 in enroll- 
€nt over the period of a year. 
No plans were made in either of the districts to incorporate 
© Negro teachers in the system. Leaders of both racial 
Pinups expressed the opinion that Negro teachers would find 
increasingly difficult to secure employment in the system 
n though they had tenure, unless faculties were inte- 
Kafedi. The Negro teachers, under these circumstances, felt 
at the price of desegregation of the student populations 
might be too high. They reacted against the piecemeal ar- 
rangement somewhat as did the teachers in New Albany and 
ffersonville, Indiana. Without a clear and openly stated 
Policy on teacher integration and tenure, tensions increase 
among the Negro staff. They did not know whether to push 
desegregation, their obvious goal, or hold on to a school 
which had been carefully developed to be equal to the white 
schools, j 
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ard 
In the meantime, the opinions of the high school s 
with regard to keeping Carver open had changed. At a was 
meeting in March, 1954, the following resolution 
adopted unanimously: wit 
1. that Carver High School shall continue to function it schoo! 
of this system only through the remainder of the curren 
year, 1953-54; ible, other 
2. that, thereafter, its faculty and, so far as is feasi 1E A 
employees shall be assigned to the other units of the $ i unit, 
least two of its teachers to be assigned to each other existing 
and d the 
3. that, thereafter, its students shall be expected to aker ni 
other schools of the System under rules applicable to F Phoenix 
who reside within the Phoenix Union High Schools and 
College District... unity 
4. that we declare our gratitude to the Negro comm cess 
which for a quarter of a century has deyoted itself to the pee 
and support of this school but which now recognizes the cle 


5 m- 
of this school as symbolic of a great change not only in this c0 
munity but in the nation at large. ... 


The elimination of Carver School, and the increasing “i 
tegration of Negro children in the elementary schools, piss 
probably mean that Phoenix wil] have passed through 3 
phase of segregated schools before some of the other co™ 
munities in this study and before the Supreme Court © the 
United States issues instructions 


for the orderly process © 
desegregation for the states which still have segregate 
schools. 


Where there is a complicated administrative structure such 
as in Phoenix, and where school administrators do not have 
the active support of their boards in makin g changes in the 
system, it is very difficult for civic ang interracial organiza- 
tions to furnish effective leadership, There is some evidence 
that the leadership in these groups had been discourage 
over the complexity of the situation and, except for the 
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sa oak had not made a consistent effort to interest all 

ine a in the issue. No evidence was ever produced to show 

Schoo], ere would be resistance to desegregation should the 
ols decide on a total program. 


T. 
he Smaller Arizona Communities 


os to other Arizona communities, the most striking 
a in both Douglas and Nogales was the money and effort 
stu ae two small towns expended to keep a very few Negro 
ents from going to school with Anglo- and Spanish- 
Mericans, 


tie glas: Douglas is unique in this survey in that it rep- 
A a completely segregated town so far as Negroes are 
directed yet the policy of the school administration was 

at ed consistently toward integration. It illustrates clearly 
stron e respect given an able school administrator can þe 
tay, on than obvious prejudice and that integrated schools 
aS ae without disabling opposition in such an environ- 
minin The city of Douglas owes its existence to extensive 
in ning activities in the surrounding area. It is also the trad- 

§ center for a widely scattered rural population. The city 
E a population of 9,942 in 1950, of which about 62 per 

ent were Spanish-American, only about 1 per cent Negro, 
and the rest Anglo-American. 

Spanish-Americans live primarily in the southern half of 

€ city, in one suburban settlement. Aside from a few Negro 
families in one street, Negroes are not concentrated in any 
One area, 

Negroes are discriminated against in practically all public 
accommodations. The city transportation system makes no 
distinction, but the Southern Pacific to Phoenix has a sepa- 
rate car for Negroes. Most of the restaurants will not serve 
them; Spanish-American eating places will prepare food for 
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them to take out but will not serve them in the aro 
There are two Negro-owned hotels and resaman r movie 
are permitted in drive-in theaters, but only one regu No drug 
house admits them and then only to the balcony. ities are 
Store serves Negroes at the counter. Job pe Negro 
limited to manual work, with the exception of the a sion 
teachers who are the only Negro persons in pro 
occupations in the town. icans: 
There is less discrimination against Spanien 
They are free to patronize public establishments, en in 
are employed as clerks in such places. They also” Jimita- 
the smelter and other small industries in town. Teri 5 an 
tions in employment seem to be more a matter of $ 
education than of discriminatory practices. owth 
Douglas has a long history of segregation. With the g8" 


take 
of the town and the diffusion of power, changes have t4 


; jca? 
place gradually. Until after World War II, Spanish-Amer 
children were segregated, as were the Negro children. 


Jan. 
The Douglas school system is organized on a 4-2-3-3 en 
There are six elementary, 


one senior high school. Be 
school had only thirty- 
Of the present school 
Spanish-American, and two have a 
of the two groups. One school is 

The first move tow. 


schools. In 1947, because of the 


adequate facilities of the high school for Negroes, the super” 


igh school. A similar are 
tion of the seventh throug 


in 1951, the superintendent pro 
One board member objected, 
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o; 
ae 3 Fee Supeatntendanè felt that he should have the unani- 
end of th ing of the board to take such action. At the 
Plans w e year the member withdrew his objection and 
. ere made to complete the process. 
a a n E D fall of 1952. The pat- 
Pupils in egro residences was such that there were Negro 
Negro H. zy school. There were, however, only thirty-two 
time h a4 ren in grades one through six who until this 
The t been segregated. 
igh oe teachers were retained, one in the junior 
intendent a other as a first grade teacher. The super- 
aac id not plan to hire additional Negro staff. 
of diada egation occurred without incident. A number 
either su uals objected at first, but no civic organization 
of it pe ace or opposed it. The Negroes were in favor 
ormer]. use of the less adequate facilities in the school 
y used by them, but they were not organized to sup- 


Port z 
ea action as a cause. Only the Teachers Association 
on record favoring complete integration. School offi- 
artly to the fact 


cials ; 
i aa the success of the program p 

as treated as į ; leaving no room for 
argument. a fait accompli, J g 


Nogales : The 1950 census listed the population of Nogales 


Fit a with fewer than 100 Negro families. Approxi- 

cen. Ke 70 per cent of the total population is Spanish-Ameri- 

gove uch of the employment in the town is with the federal 

Meda since it is a border tow? and a gateway to 
xico. 

The Negro people of Nogales a 
To ts from those Perihi kai 
Sanne to the area during World War I as 
Spat rs a the war, some settled here, 
se s. -Americans, and were accepted by 

gregation was the result of Anglo-American atti 


re different in certain re- 
ere in these studies. They 
soldiers in an Army 
inter-married with 
this group. School 
tudes and 
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practices, and it caused some unusual arrangements a 
interracial families. In several families the non-Negro i the 
had children from a former marriage. In such familie non- 
Spanish-American children were required to attend the 
segregated school while those of mixed heritage went town 
segregated school for Negroes. Discrimination in ee 
seems to be almost completely on the basis of color. erica 
of lighter complexion are assumed to be Spach r ine 
and are not discriminated against, whereas the dar. a ac- 
dividuals are usually refused service in places of pob 
commodation, were 
Until thirty years ago, Spanish-American obida 
also in separate schools. This practice was stopped Y ge 
present superintendent shortly after he took office. Seg e 
tion of Negroes began just as soon as there were war J. 
Negro children in the school system following World 


3 ted 
oe the high school always operated on an integra 
asis. 


r 
two teachers for only twenty-three Negro students. Plans £0 


ugh his q £ associa- 
tion with the school system. 5 Ong years o: 
Before school opened in the fall, the superintendent wrote 
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ae 7 welcome to the Negro children, telling them 
also given the heir new school and teacher. Teachers were 
Octrination fee mes of their Negro pupils. No special in- 
Parents, or th es or meetings were held either for teachers, 
iffering etl 1e children. In a community accustomed to 
hnic groups, this change was not revolutionary. 


M 
ount Holly, New Jersey 


In spite 
segregate E the fact that Mount Holly was required to de- 
their respe — and Phoenix was permitted to, under 
munities are ive state laws, the parallels in the two com- 
ance in sali careful attention. Because of the resist- 
gainst Discrimi olly, to the point at which the Division 
ave to be ee thought that official action would 
cussion of thi en against the school administration, the dis- 
Mount Lys ea is included in this chapter. 
city of Burli y is in Burlington County, not far from the 
9,000 peopl ngton. It had a population of approximately 
In Milne ls 1950, of whom almost 6 per cent were Negro. 
fested p 7. y, initial resistance to desegregation was mani- 
y the school board itself and by the man who was 


and sixt} 
à 
grade Negro children were segregated in a separate 
one Negro teacher. 


uildi 
ing on the school grounds with 
AD met with the board 


t move in the desegre- 
tion of these students 


the fifth grade. 

eliminate a two-room 
ounds that it served 

segregated. 
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c 
The DAD contested this and pointed out that the r than 
dren were forced to attend combined classes a Board of 
graded ones as the white children did. The loca ommis- 
Education was called on to show cause why the dal aid. 
sioner of education should not withdraw state financi under 
So adamant was the board that the state officials oe to 
e impression that Mount Holly intended to erg chil- 
test the legality of the constitution in this respect. outh 
dren involved in this hot debate were sixty Negro y 
in one elementary school, tu- 
During the summer of 1950 the parents of the Negro * 
dents laid plans for d 
fall term. On Openin: 


meeting, saying that it woul 
meeting in a few days. Still 
school for Negroes. 


At the meeting several days later: the board was faced 
with th i 


Since all teacher assignments had been made for the year, 
the two Negro teachers were given roving assignments aS 
substitutes in all grades and also Served as testing and writ- 
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ing Speciali 
ey i me following year when vacancies occurred, 
Predictions T to regular grades. 
ere were = stan atl resentment did not materialize. 
ents and no or an half a dozen protests from white par- 
ere had aes oon opposition at all. Before integration 
Zation now is wo PTA’s, one for each race. The organi- 
Participate in ie a school basis, and the Negro parents 
© special about the same proportion as do the whites. 
teachers or on or instructions were given either 
Ported. One N ents, nor were any unpleasant incidents re- 
ere were no aon teacher was assigned to a class in which 
© school ef tee students, without protest from parents. 
ad sometimes b nistrators reported that in the past there 
Were enterin een incidents involving Negro children who 
at since the bey integrated situation for the first time but 
n occurred hole system was integrated, no such incidents 

is the vol; 

One Blears zeri of the administration to avoid placing only 
an even balar in a class, and the other extreme of seeking 
Some caine of races has also been avoided. There is still 
egro youth cai high school administrators because the 
Uggested that nd to cluster together in the cafeteria. It was 
ere was a lack regard to integrated recreational activities 
‘unity. of effective leadership in the Negro com- 


S 


The yj 
vital role played by the school board in the initial 


ages $ 

e a poke for desegregation is clearly illustrated in 

Small, responsi oenix, Douglas, and Mount Holly. In such 

Some Se E groups the conservative opinions held by 
ers, or the fears of the members that the com- 


Munity w; 
y will not support “radical” changes, ca” delay any 
ally obvious 


but not radical 


st 
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possible. In neither Phoenix nor Mount Holly was infor 
tion available to show what specific event or argument 
turned the tide, but when the change was made, ae. 
complete. Where Mount Holly offered the old school build- 
ing for sale, Phoenix made plans either to dispose © 4 
former high school for Negroes or put it to non-class 
use, probably as a warehouse for the school system- 
The about-face of these two school administrations © 
she be taken to mean a complete change of heart on the p 
those who had objected to integration. More likely; they 
ave seen that half-way measures in desegregation may aP 
pear to some parents as unfair to those children who arton 
a gregated schools while others are in an integrated ee 
the Pa i this respect, in none of the communities studied does 
the piecemeal approach appear to have worked as harmo” 
ously as a complete change under a careful plan of action 


room 


1 


ee a 


CHAPTER 9 
De O ű SERER ee 


Patterns of Adjustment: 


CARLSBAD, Las Cruces, ALAMOGORDO AND 
RoswELL, New MEXICO i 


noe COMMUNITIES IN New Mexico WHICH siete 

State ] he option offered by the permissive nature o. ; “ 

in th aw to maintain segregated schools have been locate 
southeastern section of the state, near Texas and the 


same border, The area has sometimes been called ae 
ac *AS,” partly in recognition of the prevalence here 0: 
ace rela- 


Suey attitudes and patterns of behavior in ne pe 
fie. The six communities included in this survey i T n 
S variations within this segregated pattern an Pe 
Be nt methods employed in the initial desegres?” l pi P 
S. Each of the communities has a istinctly individu 
: aracter, each is dependent on a different base for its eco- 
das life, and each has a different proportional aoe 
n of the three ethnic groups most common to the tr ee 

these towns—Carlsbad, Las Cruces, Alamagordo, an 
irae steps to desegregate the schools before the Su- 
preme Court decision; these will be discussed in this chapter. 
te Hobbs and Clovis—made no overt move in this ee 
on until after May 17, 1954. Because the situations face 
Y the school administrations were somewhat different in 
P 
Coa Eat of field research prepared by Margaret W. Ryan, 
178 
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n a t 
these towns, they will be treated in the following ¢ e 
All public schools in New Mexico are supporte H e basis 
by the State Maintenance Fund, distributed es school 
of need to each county. Local funds complete tate ds 
budgets. Within the communities studied, the bs tal school 
varied from 70 to about 90 per cent of the Tay scale, 
budget. Teachers are paid on a uniform state nE mplete 
one of the highest in the nation. If a teacher has d is give? 
three years of sastisfactory work in a system ARE in 
a contract for the fourth year, his tenure is then der som? 
the system by state law. This tenure Jaw is now un! 


0 
of Neg" 

criticism since it has implications for the status 

teachers in the s 


ystems which are now desegr egie ember 
All municipal school systems operate with a cae ike 
board of education, elected for staggered terms. inte 

Hobbs, also have an advisory committee which = ATE ad by 
by the board. The superintendent of schools is app® 
the Board of Education, 


Carlsbad 


; New 
Carlsbad is one of the older towns in this section g the 
Mexico, and its established character is evident fro 


an 
type of residential neighborhoods and from the appear 


min 
of its business district. It is heavily dependent on potash 


= “ e 
ng as well as on the tourist trade from those who com 
look at the famous caverns near b 


3 f a 
in the past decade, this growth has been at a slower P 
than in some of the nei i 
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o 
By ne e and discrimination found in the town. 
about 70 e population was estimated at 26,000, of whom 
Per cent per cent were thought to be Anglo-Americans, 25 
of the p anieri, and 5 per cent Negroes. Most 
from Me. panish-Americans were fairly recent immigrants 
Latin xico and were not part of the older, more established 
culture of the state. 
Part ae dwellings were concentrated 
tional bo : town. Most were south of the canal, a tradi- 
adjacent undary line, although some lived in a neighborhood 
is sm i. a white elementary school north of the canal, 
Part of a settlement of Negro families became an important 
icans Poea desegregation picture in Carlsbad. Spanish-Amer- 
tended “i not confined to any one neighborhood, but they 
na a attate in the same residential areas wit. : e 
amilies j he Negro area also housed a number of white 
Even in in a veterans’ housing project. This area was un- 
to be appearance, some of the homes approximating those 
cared PS ic in a slum area, but others neat and well 
lawns or, constructed of cinder block, plastered, with green 
ave si carefully tended shrubbery. ‘A stranger could not 
bent ae ished between the homes of Anglo-Americans, 
Partic =v-Americans, or Negroes in many instances in this 
Carlsbad i a of town. 
i is a “strong union town,” : 
poe of the aa oe industry- Neither industry 
egroes in any capacity other than as unskilled labor. 


ZC Pa 
ept for the school teachers and a few ministers, there 
the town, ani 


iors no professionally employed Negroes in 
*y few Negroes held jobs which could be called skilled. 
Shen were no Negroes employed by the city and only one 
Pawb-American who was a deputy-sheri#t. 
i ublic facilities were open to Spanish-Americans with no 
ccrimination but most were pro ibited for the Negroes. 
me hotels, motels, and restaurants would serve Negroes if 


in the southern 


both because of the 
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they were accompanied by white patrons or were we 
of Sports teams, but the usual pattern was to re one restau" 
or to serve individual Negroes in cars at the renee usu! 
rants. There was no swimming pool, the river being used the 
place for aquatic sports. By custom the Negroes e west. 
east side of the river, the rest of the community and the 
Within the past two years the city’s playgrounds nd serv” 
summer recreational program had been integrated, “ These 
ice clubs had sponsored Little League baseball aie “mong 
Programs were given credit for improved attitu ean any 
the three ethnic groups. All ethnic groups could at 
movie house and sit in any section of the guden pad. AS 
There were no strong intergroup agencies in Carls Albu- 
in all towns in New Mexico, with the exception p small 
querque, there was neither a YWCA nor a YMCA. ti 
cr sd of the NAACP was not very active, nor was H 
Defamation League. j 
It was the ae of informed members of the comm 
that there was considerable prejudice on the par 


3 an 
Anglo-Americans toward both the Spanish-Americans e 


the Negroes, but that this prejudice was diffuse and ™ ps 
ish- 


apparent in the lack of communication between the 8 n 
than in any overt tension between them. The few Spa” Aa 
American families who were members of the middle th 
upper socioeconomic class had little or nothing to do W 


e 
the poorer and more recent immigrants from Mexico. 2 a 
neighborhood in which all three groups lived, relations we: 
said to be good. 


There were nine elementary schools in the Carlsbad si 
and two additional schools were due to open in the 

of 1954, one of them located within a few blocks of the 

Carver School. Carver wa: i 
all Negro children went, regardless of their residential 

trict in the town. Two junior high Schools, one in the sout” 

ern and one in the northern section of the town, and 4 
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c 
of thee located high school completed the system. None 
uilt re uildings, except the two under construction, were 
space oe but all appeared to have sufficient playground 
igh ar most were well kept in appearance. The senior 
Center ool was also used as the Carlsbad Instructional 
Mechar a branch of the New Mexico Agricultural and 
U anical College. 
en ne the Negroes had attended Carver School 
gan es gr ades. As early as 1948 the superintendent be- 
school as E with his board, suggesting that the high 
Carlsbad Poi from Carver should be allowed to go to 
Courses, H igh, where they would have a wider choice in 
bility for 4 told the board that he would take the responsi- 
On the ie the suggestion. The board agreed to the change 
igh ah of the monetary savings to the system since the 
agreement, classes at Carver were very small. With board 
every raat the superintendent then talked individually with 
in ae member and with all the principals, taking an 
id not ara confidential poll of opinion in this group. Most 
cussion gplSetito the idea of desegregation at this level. Dis- 
comm s with community leaders usually brought forth the 
cy that times were changing, the Korean War had 
with E | the change, and that “we might as well go along 
con It since we can’t stop it.” The Ministerial Alliance had 
the s me perative. Individual members preached sermons on 
adyi ubject of brotherhood in the various churches; but the 
wa ce from this group, as well as from community leaders 
X Go slow; don’t push too fast.” 
bate is spring of 1951 the superintendent talked with the 
let lor high school graduating class, asking them to consider 
ting the one senior at Carver come to Carlsbad High to 
Peele in the graduation exercises with that class. The 
panish-American boy who was president of the class sug- 
gested that the students conduct a survey of opinion in the 
group. As a result, the class voted for integration at the high 
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with this 

school level, the Negro boy appeared to ene studen 
class, and the following year the Negro high se ar later 
at Carver were moved to Carlsbad High. A ie rver as 4? 
junior high school was desegregated, leaving ‘ad 
elementary school only. nts, 

Until aft time Gem had had only Negro = , some 
at the time the secondary school was peng ae ol, mak- 
Spanish-American pupils were assigned to this io America? 
ing it bi-racial in composition, although no Ang 


super ™ 
children went there. It was the intention of ka Pher 
tendent to move children from other groups o ey the oth 
than to try to integrate the Negro children S ad 
elementary schools in the system. He and the e oe 
this would be more acceptable to the majority tendent 1° 
dents of Carlsbad. Tt was said that the superin 


ing this eat?” 
ceived only one objection from a parent during u hav 


. 5 ; t yo 
process, and that was, “Our only objection is that y 
done this in such a wa 3 


y that we can’t compla 11951, thos 

When the high school was desegregated in loyed, # a 
Negro teachers without tenure were not ani ia place 
several Anglo- and Spanish-American teachers Ww egar 
at Carver. While there is no stated policy with p o ed 
hiring Negro teachers, it was the feeling among “replace 
Persons that as Negroes resigned, they would be 1 
with Anglo- or Spanish-American teachers. 

School dis 


arve" 
ed for all schools except G iust 


the resi- 
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walking distance of Carver. The school is to open in the 
a of 1954, b 


ut no announcement had been made of the 
Strict it was to serve, 954 
“Wever, the NAACP announced in the summer of = 1 
it intended to file suit on behalf of the elementary chil- 
en who were transported by bus to the Carver School, on 
© grounds that this practice continued to segregate Negro 
children in the elementary grades, in spite of the fact that 
Spanish-American children also attended Carver School. No 
action had been taken in this matter at the time of this study. 
he Carlsbad school system had recently inaugurated F 
Program of teaching Spanish to all Anglo-American and 
egro children, starting in the first grade. The program wes 
© extended each year to each grade following, until 
Panish would be taught in all grades. At the sixth grade, 
Spanish-American children were to join the classes. This pro- 
Sam was designed to improve the understanding of the 
Place of Spanish culture in the Southwest. However, lack of 
terest and attention among the Negro children at Carver 
saased the Program to be discontinued temporarily in that 
i Sol. Until the mid-1920’s, all Spanish-American children 
ad attended a Segregated school; the first move to eliminate 
3S pattern also Occurred at the high school level. By 1954 
a ere Were Spanish-Americans in all the schools although 
“sidential concentration tended to keep the Prcportion, 
Sher in some elementary schools than in others. } 
© desegregation process in Carlsbad was considered 
Successful by all informants including the members of the 
ae Community, in spite of thie fast that Carver was not 
h Stricted for Negro pupils. The only difficulties encountered 
: a been when bi-racial teams from the schools had played 
ee ea eee towns which had not yet desegregated their 
recor $ b e administration makes it a policy not to keep 
Proximat 


Y race, but it was estimated that there were a 
ely twenty N 


at 


Sgro youth in each of the junior high 
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schools and about half tha 
Carlsbad Instructional Ce. 
inception in 1950. hers 

By the fall of 1954 there were only three Negro ere 
and the Negro principal in the system, and it seemed evi d be 
that teaching as a career for Negroes in Carlsbad woul at 
very limited for some years to come, However, faculty me m 
ings, both formal and social, were integrated, as were O 
professional groups and committees. 


: he 
t number in the high school. k 
nter has been integrated sinc 


Las Cruces 


The town of Las Cruces is situated in the midst of a sich, 
agricultural plain north of El Paso 
furnish one of th 


; s 
» in the prey J f adobe home 
and buildings, many of th Th eee a 


street. One sees as many Spanish-Americans as Anglo-Ameri ; 
cans and hears as much Spanis 


h as Engli ken on 
streets and in the shops. agih epo 


The population of Dona Anac 
of whom about 6,000 are 
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the N 
egro community and to many Spanish-Americans in 
rican families 


the lo 
also "Stor ari na levels. A few Anglo-Ame 
families in i PIERS However, there are Spanish-American 
Pirra ay socioeconomic levels and in all residential 
Social and civi a Las Cruces, and they are accepted in all 
informant sai a activities and groups. One Spanish-American 
Spanish ke =m ren up until fifteen or twenty years ago the 
ericans butt hemselves and did not associate with Anglo- 
association bet hat at present there was much more informal 
Considered fey es the two groups at all social levels. He 
Number of ey to be to the advantage of both groups: A 
was old and ormants also said that the Negro community 
accepted in ss that the families were respected and 
Was indicated i civic life of the community. However, it 
Ormal associ they usually kept to themselves for their 
Ors in the bi eae except in the case of immediate neigh- 
Other th i-racial area. 

Our in 1954, the Negro school teachers, 
Professional, and the Negro ministers, there were 
in the skille 4 employed Negroes, and there were Very few 
even those trades, Most were employed in unskilled labor, 
ter jobs, O aca education would have fitted them for bet- 
of New M ne informant said that one young man, 3 graduate 
Nalism w exico Agricultural and Mechanical College in jour- 

iere S5 employed as a dishwasher in & local restaurant. 
ion ere no limitations on emp/© ent for Spanish- 
om nye The mayor and two of the city councilmen were 
City gove group, and a number held other positions in the 
fessions aon There were representatives in all the pro- 
Althou a as in the skilled trades: 
and the ae Cruces is smaller than Hobbs or Carlsbad, 
Di center for an agricultural area, the attitudes 
egroes had ba ith regard to discrimination were less strict. 
and most een accepted as guests in hotels and motels, 
restaurants and drug stores would serve them 7 


of whom there were 
no other 
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i use 

spite of the ever present sign reserving the right tk e 0, 
service to anyone. The city swimming pool, apene Eo one 
had always been integrated and so were the movies. most 
informant said, “Las Cruces is more cosmopolitan than 
towns in southeastern New Mexico.” tions bas 

One of the most active agencies in human relat ; of in- 
been the Ministerial Alliance which makes a See i serv- 
cluding a Negro minister in its Good Friday and E ane jal. 
ices. The United Council of Church Women is ae been 
chapter of NAACP with about seventy members pa age 
conducting a membership drive but had not been eng 
in a particularly active program recently. “te citizens 

In spite of the generally tolerant attitude of its ci il 
the schools in Las Cruces remained segregated ee 
fall of 1958 when the junior and senior high schools hites. 
combined at the schools which were formerly for He i 
The first classes included about twenty-two Negro you at 


; m- 
h Anglo- and Spanish-American ny 
l was one of the least well equipP 


stated policy on the part of the school administration. Schools 
have not been strictly districted, and it was said that ther@ 
was considerable movement of Pupils from one school t? 
another. In some instances this was the result of school bus 
routes, the school lunch program or Personal choice wher? 
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onally good teachers. 
f the growth of the 
t districting in 
distribution of 


the s 
One o were known to have excepti! 
town, the a pa said that because 0 
e near -= would have to consider stric 
Pupils amon re in order to assure equitable 

oe ae available facilities. 
e first tim legro students went to the on 
White em ee the opinion of both th 
ime sttueting 2. that the Negro boys would have an easier 
ecause the B o the new situation than would the girls, 
the past, Oa i participated in bi-racial sports meets in 
ad thought a gh school teacher, who admitted that she 
everyone in th e Negroes would have a hard time, said that 
well the Ne e school administration was surprised at how 
a Negro bo gro students fitted in. The junior class elected 
of school af as president within a few weeks of the opening 
Class had d wes the opinion of the school officials that the 
they had ees this to make the Negroes feel at home, for 
e was well ikea the boy except as an athlete. However, 
Was that if th ed by his classmates. A reiterated statement 
Would e parents would just stay out of it, the students 
Aah along very well together. 
between ey officer said that there h 
the whole T Negroes and the white students and that on 
in their E Negro students had kept up a good average 
high sels si Only one in the junior and one in the senior 
record of er dropped out, and one of these had a long 
School afin ac difficulty in Washington School. One 
RE SS a said, however, that dating between Anglo- 
and that ae Spanish-Americans was becoming more usual 
tice, e parents objected rather strongly to this prac- 
Wh islat 

a and senior high schools were desegre- 
and the one Lae teachers without tenure were dismissed, 
Since 1948 was ie with tenure who had been in the system 
also dismissed. This teacher contested the 


e high school for 
e Negro and the 


ad been no incidents 
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decision of the administration, and her case was still P ” 
ing in the State Supreme Court although she had Yo the 
each level below there. According to her legal oann 
superintendent had stated at the hearings that she was hing 
ally fit, loyal to the administration, and capable of ar 
subjects for which she had been trained at the high s¢ ery 
level. She was the wife of a prominent minister and V 
active in civic affairs in Las Cruces. - 
This teacher had indicated her willingness to accept ee 
other position in the school system if she did not have i 
sacrifice her tenure through doing so. She was offered a p°’ M 
tion in the cafeteria at approximately two-thirds of her for 
mer salary, provided she would resign and relinquish 5 


BEP ai o 
seniority position on the teaching staff. This she refused t 
do. Her case is considered a test of the teacher tenure law 
in the state, 


Resin ane in the Negro community said that because 
t 


and the remaining Ne 
mentary School would 


Ourt rulin è 4 in 
Las Cruces, with regard to the Nene pe ea 
able to solution than similar situat > 
described in previous ch 
years before the ruling. 
As in Carlsbad, informants felt that the Anglo-American 
schools had received preferential treatment T fa 
facilities and equipment, that the schools with predominantly 
Spanish-American students were next on the list, and that 
the school for Negroes was at the bottom, In Las Cruces the 


zs wm Ora 
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Washington School had four classrooms, an auditorium 
Which had been used for two classrooms at times, and a 
aoe building for shop and home economics. Even in 
there was more than one class to a room, and some of 
7e teachers were teaching subjects for which they had not 
een trained, said one Negro school official. It was a fre- 
quently expressed opinion of informed persons in the com- 
munity that the resistance to desegregated schools had 
s emmed largely from the former superintendent and the 
E aa board and that the community as a whole had no 
Lt to integrated schools. The action of the junior 
"ass Was cited as illustrative of friendly feelings between 
S thric groups in the town. However, one influential 
l Bro in the community said, “Let the wood burn to coal, 
T the coal turn to charcoal, the charcoal cool to ash; then 
er oUPS in Las Cruces can get along together without 
™ up trouble.” 


Alamogor do 
S eitmogordo lies in a desert area just north of the White 
S Proving Ground and west of a range of semi-arid 
mountains, As late as 1947 it was a small town of approxi- 
milk 2 S500 people who depended on ranching, a lumber 
er > and a railroad tie factory for their livelihood. With the 

r p ening of an air base south of the town, it began to grow 
eae including expansion of home building to accom- 

is Odate the permanent personnel at the base. The population 

ae estimated at approximately 12,000 persons, of whom 
anig thirds are Anglo-Americans, some 80 per cent 
Panish-Americans, and 8 per cent Negroes. 

S Before the rapid spurt in growth, there had been as many 
Pana Americans as Anglo-Americans in town, and the 
Panish-American children had been segregated in school. 
“sause it was a relatively poor community, the Spanish- 
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Americans were for the most part laborers who were still 
very close to their original home in Mexico in habits and in 
their social values. The Negroes had come to work on the 
railroad or in the railroad shops which had formerly bea 
in the town. The present Negro population is, for the mos 
part, well established in the community. , 
One street, running east to west, had marked the dividing 
line between the Anglo-American and the Spanish-American 
parts of town. The Spanish-Americans lived in the souther? 
half, along with a small Negro population, and the Anglo- 
Americans in the northern half. Apparently this segregation 
was “voluntary” with each group, in that the Spanish culture 
0-Americans had little in com- 
st of the Anglo-Americans were 
d to their traditional attitudes 
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Major city commissions, on the school board, and in all civic 
activities, 

The pattem of segregation for the Negroes has changed 
More slowly. Hotels and motels will accept sports teams 
with bi-racial personnel, but apparently these are the only 
Occasions on which Negroes have tried to get accommoda- 
tions in town. Even though the restaurants do not, as a rule, 

splay the sign reserving the right to refuse service, Negroes 
So ally do not try to be served in them. The city has a swim- 
ming pool which is segregated in the sense that there is a 
Special day set aside for the use of the Negroes. The movies 
i no distinction, but other recreational activities on @ 

ommercial basis are still segregated. 

Indicative of the transitional pattern is the fact that most 
sili League baseball teams are bi-racial. However, the 
oiar of one team made sure that the Negro lad on one 
S nia F not appear more than once, although he was con- 

The to be one of the best players. A 
l present superintendent has been in the system since 

S His first move in office was to see that the division 
a veen Spanish-American and Anglo-American schools was 

minated, Community leaders credited him with reducing 
d Social significance of the formerly sharp line which di- 

ed the town, 

,  OWever, even after the Spanish-American children were 

Stributed among the various elementary schools, a segre- 
ated school for Negroes remained—one with no more than 

A or three teachers each year for the entire twelve grades. 
oe the graduates from this school did not have the 

Cational qualifications required of high school graduates 
ae State, the local school system was criticized by the 

© Board of Education. 
ae before 1947, the local school board had come to 
ve that something had to be done to equalize the stand- 
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ards of the school for N 
rollm 


e moved into the Alamogordo High 
School, and apparentl 
school activities with 


of the past few years. 1 
€mentary students from the schoo 


US in a sociolo ical sense mar- 
W culture, there = 


velopment of divergent grou S Twa oe ground gra 
TOSS, a secret Spanish-American ce eacallg ‘ea the Pa- 
Other of the zoot-suiters. om 
amogordo among high schoo 

of school. 
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Members of the Blue Cross could be recognized by a 
tattoo between thumb and forefinger, and, if the individual 
Were an officer, a further tattoo near the knuckles of the hand. 
Apparently the purpose of the organization was to see that 
nO Privilege was granted to any other group that was not 
also shared equally by the Blue Cross members. A school 
Official said, however, that they were unwilling to share 
equally in the responsibilities of citizenship. The Pachucos, 
Whose membership overlapped that of the Blue Cross, were 
recognizable by their distinctive costume—wooden-soled 
shoes with taps, trousers low on the hips, peg pants. Both 
Sroups exhibited characteristics of “marginal” groups. In the 

all of 1953 the high school administration felt that their in- 
uence was detrimental to the morale of the entire student 
°cy> and a concerted effort was made to discourage their 
Setivthy. By Christmas, two members had been convicted and 
Sentenced to the penitentiary for bringing “wet-backs” into 

e United States, and a high school youth had been sent 
-° the state reformatory for breaking and entering a build- 
ing, Although it was not proved, many people thought that 
these groups were actively involved in smuggling wet-backs 
atg the country and in the distribution of marijuana. The 
active participation of the high school administration in the 
Presentation of evidence against members of both groups 

1e much to eliminate their influence in the community. 

~ne informant thought that the activities of these two 
Stoups might reflect the desire on the part of the Spanish- 
Mericans to establish a parochial school in Alamogordo. 

© self-imposed segregation of this group was indicated by 
Ne fact that seniors of Spanish-American descent did not 


a i 3 
dice Part in the baccalaureate exercises of the graduating 
Ss. 


On the other hand, some evidence of ethnic cooperation 
âs found in the Operation of the PTA’s. There were three 
a branches, one for all elementary schools, one for the 


Wi 
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secondary schools, and one 
in the PTA’s appeared to be 
groups as for the Anglo 
organized without reg 
in civic affairs. The 
a favorite spot for the 


for the air base. Participation 
as great for the two minani 
-Americans. The G.I. Forum was a 

ard to race or color and was very ne 
USO was Open to all servicemen T 
m in town. The Spanish-Americans wW: 

forum and in the USO activities were 


changed from a small hamlet into 2 
busy and growing youn: 
still in evidence in 1954 


Roswell 


i tabl 
portionately, than a aa Sh 


3 ae he Stoups. Some of the increase 
can be attribute i ersonne. 
S Dese, d to air force p 


inority groups, of towns 


are considered to be Southern. 
came from neighboring states in 
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the South. More recent immigrants represent all regions of 
the United States, and this increasingly cosmopolitan compo- 
Sition is sometimes credited with a gradual change in patterns 
of discrimination within the community. 

Spanish-Americans live in the southeastern quadrant of 
the city, but their neighborhoods also house some Negroes 
and Anglo-Americans. Most Negroes live south of the main 
east-west street, but there are no solidly Negro settlements. 
Their homes are found also north of this thoroughfare in pre- 
dominantly Anglo-American neighborhoods. There are upper 
middle-class neighborhoods which have restrictive covenants 
although one informant said that it would be possible for 
Some Negroes to purchase homes in certain of these areas. 

At times there have been Spanish-Americans in elected 
Oor appointed positions in the city and county government, 

ut there never have been any Negroes in such positions. 
ere seems to be very little discrimination against Spanish- 
ericans in the matter of private employment. This is not 
true for the Negroes who are concentrated in the unskilled 
jobs, with the exception of a few Negro teachers and the 
egro ministers, ae 
ublic facilities were open to Spanish-Americans, limited 
only by their ability to pay for the services or their intem 
he using them. For the Negro community the pattern, oe 
ad been completely segregated until World War II, i 
changing slowly. Some hotels, motels, and restaurants wou 
Serve athletic teams with bi-racial personnel, if prior arrange- 
Ments Were made. The hospital was open to all individuals 
On a non-segregated basis, and most doctors would take 
Negro patients, 
. -OWever, some remnants of segregation remained in the 
city-sponsored recreation programs. There were three ar 

On centers, one for each group, located in the area of hig z 
at Concentration of each, The swimming pool was limite 
3 Anglo-Americans and Spanish-Americans, and plans were 
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being discussed for the building of a pool in the area neat 
the elementary school for Negroes, 


3 : ich 
Until a few years ago, there was one movie house wh 
did not discriminate aga: 


inst Negroes, but as the result = 
one unpleasant incident, this theater refused further Negr! 
patronage. Another movi 
for Negroes. The drive-ins made no distinction. Interestingly 
enough, since the integration of the junior and senior high 
schools, student activity ti 


on, it was said that about 1946 the 
the principa! 


ite co trough the business dis- 
was ael al the white Schools, Sime public ie 
tion, but it was several years 
et mprovements were made, Then Negro leaders 
: cople to vote for a School bond issue, on the 

ai i i i 
without it nothing could be done to any school. 


oN 
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The issue 


passed, and the newspapers at that time stated 
that 60 


per cent of the 211 votes cast were by Negroes. 
Shortly thereafter, Carver was enlarged. 

The school administration had discussed the problem of 

© Negro junior and senior high school students who were 
not Setting a full course of instruction because there was 
only one teacher for all subjects in these grades. Graduates 
had found that it was necessary to make up subjects such 
as language or science before they would be admitted to a 
college. Because of the small number of students involved, 
and the prohibitive cost of furnishing them equal but sepa- 
tate instruction, they were moved into the other junior and 
Senior high schools in the fall of 1952. This initial group com- 
Prised about thirty students from the seventh through the 
twelfth grades. One school administrator said that there was 
RO protest from Anglo-American parents because the number 
P So small that it made no visible difference in the com- 
Position of the school. 

nformed persons in the Negro community said that those 

Students who entered the high school had an easier time 
Sting than did those who went to the junior high school. 
statement was based on the policy of the high school 
nistration of assigning Negro students only o ae 
sses conducted by teachers known to be unprejudice 
hon helpful in the adjustments facing the Negro students. 

“ihe junior high school, this selection of teachers was not 
made, and some of the "Negro youth felt that they were 
resented in the school. During the spring before the move 


adju 

is 
admi: 
Cla 


ie made, the administration had held conferences aa 
a to with the students at the junior and senior hig 
o 


Os preparing them for the change, and the teachers at 
noier had their students enact in advance possible situa- 
ions they might encounter in the desegregated schools to 
Prepare fhem for handling effectively any contingency. 


veral Negro students in the high school reported to the 
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. hite 
Negro principal at Carver, “Wed like it better if p ‘ll 
kids weld: over-do it being nice to us, then let a 
be natural.” It was also reported that one ae ——- 
had been a problem at Carver for a number o A a Ee 
mediately sought out and was accepted by similar p 


; = rmant 
outh at the senior high school. Laughing, the info 
aia, “That, too, is integration!” 


> e 
ur had tenure as they had been ma 
Roswell system from six to thirteen years. Of these, one 
retired on physical di 


sability, 
return to teaching. The ee teachers without tenure Ae 
be eligible for that Status, if their Contracts are renewe 

the 1955-56 school years, 
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had been made. No formal discussions of the position of 
Carver under the new ruling came up at a school board 
meeting, but it was generally understood that the school 
would continue to operate as it had in the past until such 
time as the Court ruled on the process to be followed in 
sa desegregation. All elementary schools in the system 
are districted with the exception of this one. 

One school official remarked that the teachers with tenure 
Were as good on the average as any in the school system. He 
oes they were responsible people who would probably 
Sce that Roswell was not ready for faculty integration and 
would resign. Two were married and had husbands with good 
ys and the principal had a wife who worked. T here seemed 
Sbe a lack of understanding that these teachers might not 
Eh to give up their professional careers or that they might 

© pride in the accomplishments of the Negroes who had 
in ne, Well in the integrated system, even though they came 
™ effect from the “little red school house.” 
in ea © Negro teachers were well aware of the case pnt 
te ° State Supreme Court over the firing of a teacher with 
pure in Las Cruces, and they knew that the final decision 
Soa Case, testing the constitutionality of the tenure law, 
Would have direct bearing on their position in the Roswell 
stem in a year or so. Apparently none of them contem- 
Plated resigning should Carver’s students be desegregated, 
if Te white official thought they would. One remarked that 
a Supreme Court cases had been on the basis of teacher 
k gration rather than student desegregation, both issues 
i Ould have been settled at once since it would have been 
qe ossible for students to be segregated if the staff were not. 
© delt that the issue had become two-pronged and that 
S made it more difficult to settle. 
ndicative of the basic attitudes of the community was the 
Parase used repeatedly by influential Anglo-American citi- 


á 2 . . 
5, “Now, I don’t feel about the darkies like some other 
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people here do but... ? Most Anglo-Americans SS) 
any race tension to the presence of Negroes from New Yor 
or California at the air force base although no one could re- 


t which might have led to overt 


either totally segre 
Negro pupils in those 
school boards seeme 
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themselves, In Alamogordo, where one Negro teacher had 
cen assigned to a desegregated school, there was no un- 
Svorable community comment. It is entirely possible that 

© combination of the State Teacher Tenure Law and the 
Supreme Court decision will result in total desegregation of 
ese schools and in integration of faculties within a short 
Period. Because of the small number of children involved 
yn, Sach town, and the smaller number in each school, it is un- 


ely that Anglo-Americans generally would react strongly 
against such a move. 


a eee E 


CHAPTER 10 


Response to the Supreme Court Decision: 
Hosss Anp Crovis, New Mexico * 


THESE Two TOWNS 


border, Hobbs to the south, Clovis to the south-central 
border of N A 


t 
fficials seemed to be ee 
Without sufficient eel 
it would be difficult for # 
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DECISI 
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RESPONSE 


from the 
uncement th- 
the first anno ossible me ; 

that the time hag ye to ae ats If they did 
Court and cia al had put them on pa suit, and if fe 
ods to be Sp S ey would be subjec vere censure 
not comply now th ould be subject = possible that we 
es ae 3 Seid one, “In a way, it i 
ocal residents. 2 ision.” 
will be ‘crucified?’ by this decision 


Hobbs 


the 
rawled on 
spraw. d 
. boom town, its houses an 
f idl rowing xico, its 3 P 
Fda i n New ange fields. It is nie 
at mesa land o t into the surrounding me from other oi 
i OR eae the residents have prea trace Sia 
Scally that mos d Oklahoma. The older r 1950 census listec 
Gola on hor states. Although i current local ae 
Hobby ato South as just under eat ty E 
i F| school enrollment an ars the town 1 in 
a <i = 20,000. Until recent a the eg ae 
lage couten population a pale more 
3 = ; since a . as W: + 
the [ae eee ae aga nearly ties 
as been a rapi homes. ss than 
People Eira hg re lived nay than fifteen 
ay hee ia. see cent had been ther 


ional 
the nationa 
than 
Years, e population was omea 
average, 

The ra 
tha 
hi 


«Sys by the fact 

is indicated er than the 

ur pa yee a ae ah, at the mk 

shay ining foe it, buty ae under na of 

ere ated, sath the exception st Tia districts. Rei a 

e Tak of the present pa houses ta) phe ae 

© main thoroughfare many of in addition a TESTE d 
Poorly constructed, and there were main street wa 

ber of trailer homes. North of the 
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er Iro 
the older residential neighborhood, and then, mee see 
the center of town, the newer homes. The latter wi 


main 
stantially built and better kept than those south of the 
street. 


Of the total po 
erican familie: 


er 
of the city among Anglo-American neighbors. About 9P 


hi 

ble during the rapid growth Lehi 
querque, a much larger ea there 
n any city in the state. Although oath 
nee, most Negroes lived in the $ any 
town. Their homes were small, ia the 
ing, on still unpaved streets, pe that 
ections. However, informants sai esi- 
Ouses were owner-occupied. Snagit 

denti i bbs had restrictive covenants in Je to 
eeds, so it was unlikely that any Negroes would be ab im- 
buy Property outside this section, except in an area ain 
to this section but north of the m4 a 
street. A few Negro families had bought homes there, * 
which was of current interest to the co™ 
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town had no local buses, but in buses passing through Hobbs, 
egroes occupied the back seats. l 
here were no Negro clerks in the stores although during 
tae harvest season some stores hired Spanish-American clerks 
or the serving of transient laborers. Informed persons re- 
Ported that there were very few openings in employment 
or Negroes above the unskilled or semi-skilled level, with 
© exception of the school teachers and a very few plumbers 
an carpenters. There were two Negro policemen in the 
“80 section of town, and the city departments of water 
and sanitation hired a few Negro laborers. None of the oil 
m mpanies, which furnished the major source of employ- 
thot hited Negroes; on the other hand, some persons in 
oA Negro community said that the Negroes did not apply 
in the ompanies because they did not like the risks involve 
n the work, 
as = tional facilities which were privately owned, ee 
wer Swimming pool, a bowling alley, a roller mi oe 
Sa Segregated. One movie had set aside a ene pA is 
ees the other two were completely segregate an 
Sor Cins made no distinction. Recreational program kai 
a by the Chamber of Commerce, such as the 
eague baseball teams, were integrated, with at n i 
such; youth on each team. There were about two é we 
abo teams of boys under twelve in town. These were s a 
Or he 1952 with very little parental protest over integra : 
w. eckling from patrons at the games. The Little ge 
ime edited here, as in the other towns in this area, wi 
pedag human relations through participation in sports. 
tion © churches were segregated, and there was F we 
tele might have functioned in the field of in : er ng 
its ions, Perhaps because Hobbs had more than doul < 
o Population in ten years, there were as yet very few ey 
erg ations other than the men’s service clubs, the et 
e omen’s Club, and a very few church group 
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terested in civic affairs. As one informant pee in- 
still a young and growing place, and it’s easy into cliques 
dividuals in getting things done, without running 
and groups already set in their ways. all chapter of 
The only interracial organization was a sm Jl but a very 
the NAACP whose existence was unknown to a had been 
few of the white residents although this group s Nege 
working toward desegregation of the one school fo said tha 
It claimed about seventy members, but one leader ns Were 
less than two dozen were active. These active pes recog- 
known to the white community, but they were no One in- 
nized as local members of a national organization. 


js dical” part 
fluential white informant considered them the “ra 
of the Negro com 


The first segre 
about 1933 as th 


approximately 400 


of the Negro neighborhood, 
elementary school 


In the fall of 1 
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one white and one Negro teacher, both with tenure in the 

System. Each appealed the action, and the cases were still 

pending in the State Supreme Court in 1954. However, be- 

a there were representatives of each race involved, it 

on the Opinion of both Negro and white informants that 
race was not the issue involved in either case. 

o Tn addition to the five-member Board of Education, Hobbs 
perates with a ten-member advisory committee, two mem- 
ers selected by each board member. By relying upon these 

it eee the school administration felt that the decisions 

the a reflected as accurately as possible the sentiments of 

offic mmunity as a whole. The superintendent has been in 

© since 1947 and in the system since 1935. He was well 
es in the town. 

oe the Supreme Court ruling was announced, the board 

althous considered the possibility of desegregation seriously 

ra the need for strengthening and equalizing the 
school h ii Washington School had been the reason for that 

Several] eing one of the first in the system to be modernized 

met aal years ago. Within a few days of the ruling, the board 

on the ed the implications of the decision and its effect 

and th ie Mexico law. It called in the advisory cones 

this ton oard lawyer after the board’s all-day session, an 
a Cond session also lasted a full day. The lawyer advised 

Tulin Sard and the administration that in view of the court’s 

the let New Mexico law was now unconatitation’ ee 
esegregat = a be open to immediate suit if it did no 

At th he schools by the fall of 1954. BY 
© end € end of this meeting the board agreed unanimous y 
of 1954 © eBation in the Hobbs system, effective in the fal 
ing of t One member said later that though it was the feel- 
follow te board that the Supreme Court’s ruling must be 

On th °c, there were as many variations of personal feeling 

ini © matter as there were board members. The school ad- 

“trators were frank to admit that in the prolonged ses- 
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«a: implica 
sions all the possible means of avoiding the full Ti asite 
of the decision were discussed, and they reporte ENO 
unanimous decision of the board that such reer either 
only lead to further difficulty without accomplis 


mate natural boundaries as 
out of district would be allı 
schools. The board had neve 
and did not see that the ne 
by altering its firm 
be designated as b 
into town for thei 
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Washington in the fall, The announcement also emphasized 
that the action of the board was being taken on the advice 
oi fhe attorney and without such action the board would be 
‘i to immediate suit for noncompliance with national 

WS. 

There was no immediate public reaction to the announce- 
ment, but the board and the school administration estimated 
taat 90 per cent of its time from then throughout the summer 
da spent on specific problems in relation to the process of 
desegregation, There were a number of extra board meet- 
ioe Consultations with the advisory committee members 
néividually and as a group, informal conferences with com- 
munity leaders, and conferences among the school personnel. 
pa the time of the meeting of the board, May 20, the 

Perintendent met with the Negro staff and told them that 

3e entire staff, including those members not on tenure, 
t i be retained, Two members had resigned, which left 
een teachers and the principal. The following day they 
a tran given their contracts for the next year. In this way the 
in „nistration avoided having wild rumors and uncertainty 
of wen the opinions of the Negro staff. Before the eae 
Prin ne board, some informed Negroes had said that ~ 
in cipal and some of the teachers had been quietly y- i 
be gaist desegregation, thinking that their Be ne ” 
ing of angered should the schools be deseg Taner. : m 
intend € teacher in Las Cruces was well knowt ‘ are ant 
teach ent announced that the junior and senior hig A 
ag at Washington School would be assigned to the 
pl o junior and the one senior high schools. The mre iene 
a two Negro teachers in each of the junior high schools 
= in the senior high school. , ea 
(o) e school administration had a tradition of friend y co 
a aration with the daily paper and the local radio oy 
Poli i addition to the initial release stating the an : 
€y with regard to segregation, there were news re ease: 


wi 
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: i 0. 
on June 6, 14 and 27 dealing with the point of oe thd sys- 
administration, the board, and the legal oe release 
tem as the result of the Supreme Court decision. the system; 
announced the renaming of most of the schools in saion 
most of the changes were necessary to remove school i 
designations now that there was more than one was to Be 
the district. However, the Booker T. Washington 
called just the Washington School. bess hostit 
An extraneous factor in the publicity given the is also 
however, had some local influence. In Hobbs there ediacy 
a weekly paper, which cannot, because of the eros This 
of some news items, always carry “fresh” informati er kdy 
has led to some rivalry between the daily and the hae 
papers, and in the desegregation issue the rivalry W 


e 
amp. 
to point up the problems involved. This is another exam] 
of how factors unre 


tion 
lated to the problem of dee ea o 
can be used to draw otherwise disinterested individua 
a debate on the issue. chool 
Indicative of the type of news releases from the supe 
administration Was a report of an interview with the ‘of. t 
intendent which appeared in the daily paper on Jone 
read, in part: 


a 
> Assoc! 
he Parent-Teacher’s 


Jd be 


r the present ras 
“the teaching of citi 
unary functions of the 
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Within a short time after the local policy change was an- 
nounced, the superintendent met with the PTA of the ele- 
mentary school most directly concerned in the change, ex- 
pained the reason for it, and gave the opportunity for 
discussion of the board’s decision. Several parents asked that: 

the two districts most directly affected be thrown into 
nae district, leaving choice of school up to the individual 
Prpil; and 2) that the N egro teachers be shared equally by 
all the schools in the system. It was pointed out at the meet- 
mg that protests of this sort should stem from a citizens 
Te rather than from the PTA which was not organized 
megn, 2 CPPosition to school policy. The rumblings at this 
ecting were the first indication of protest at the board's 
= age It was the impression of the school officials who 
2 pie the meeting that the protests stemmed from a an 
ame iduals who were not necessarily parents but land- 
ers in the districts involved. 
H ie, Condition of housing in these districts, peculiar to 
°>bs and not encountered in any of the other communities 
eee was the presence of a large number of trailer houn 
Som, Pied by white families of oil field workers. thes es 
in ot Speculation that these families might be able to toe e 
ier areas in or near the town, where the proportion 0 
cee’ to be in the schools would be lower or where 
ssa would be absent entirely. A lack of zoning made 
© such moves possible. There was also some indication 


at white families who owned homes in these districts were 


ening to sell them in order to move to the north side 

te or “move to Texas,” However, 4 check with the a 
o € agents a month later showed that there were no mor 

mes for sale in south Hobbs than was normal for that 

aa of the year. Apparently the threats were words rather 

an actions, p y 
“> addition to Washington School, there were six elemen- 
> One junior high, and one senior high school. Another 


Stu 
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s 
junior high school in the southern quadrant of poe a 
be opened in the fall of 1954. It was estimated t ve 
the fall term opened, there would be aee Wal ng- 
Negro pupils and perhaps twenty white pupils in letely 
ton School which was being remodeled to be a T nae 
elementary unit. In the elementary school closest to ent 
solidly Negro district, there would be approximately S 


ent. 
Negro pupils, or less than 10 per cent of the total enrollm 
One of the junior high sch 


newer one about seventy, 
over fifty Negro students t 
was to be the population 


on less appealing than the formerly 
segregated school had been oa 
The principal of Washington School was retained there 
principal, an 


preparation for 


Washington was kept 
trained, 


se 7 she 
itizens of Hobbs the decision of ady 
ere was a tradition — 
integrated activities, 
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had been professional activities and committees of teachers. 
There was also some tradition of integrated sports for the 
youth and of an integrated summer recreation program al- 
though both of these were relatively new to the town. 

After the meeting with the PTA of the elementary school 
which would have approximately seventy Negro children in 
os fall, the administration was just beginning to think that 
its decision had been accepted. In the six weeks following 
the announcement there had been only sporadic protests 
from individual white parents. But on the morning of June 

9 leaflets were distributed along with the home delivery of 
be Ft. Worth Star-Telegram announcing a meeting in a 
Totestant church in Hobbs for all those interested in the 
; cision to desegregate the schools. This church was situated 
ee unlikely to be affected by the changed policy, 
ma was in a low income neighborhood. However, pete 
outa some members of the church were residents of the 
a vig, quadrant of the city, and the pastor was known as 
porous supporter of unpopular movements. 
und. Cut 200 persons came to the meeting, some of = 
nder the impression that it was sponsored by the cine 
Biota es although informed persons said bam am 
Co estant clergy had preached sermons containing = scr 
Se on the Court’s decision. The meeting was calle x 
a er by the minister, who led the audience m a hymn an 
Prayer for the success of the undertaking. The treasurer 
call, © committee announced that the meeting had been 
aded because of the inconclusiveness of the PTA meeting 
istr the school administration. He stated that the a 

p on had not changed its policy as the group had as a 

d Suggested that a further meeting with them be u 
to 7 Minister then spoke at some length, quoting the ibe 
H ow that “God drew the color line, God set segrega “8 

e Seclared that since the voters of Hobbs did not like 


© Supreme Court decision, they could “just hand it right 
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back to the Court; they did not have to obey a law which 
was contrary to the way of the Lord.” : ihe 
Issues other than desegregation as such came into ho 
meeting. There were “amens” following any reference to re 
Bible. There were repeated statements that the daily Pot 
did not publish the announcement of the meeting but t 


the weekly paper had offered full cooperation to the oA 
mittee. Much time was s 


difference between the 


: a 
meeting, suggested by one of its organizers, was that 
further m 


speaker began 
fectly right that the N 
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left noisi 

the F When the superintendent rose, a large share of 
töke a ning audience did the same thing, and the meeting 

The ks. some disorder. 
to discuss ey officials and the board held further meetings 
sider E ace to the change in policy and to con- 
to desegre age of overcoming some of the objections 
Organizers F i They were aware of the fact that the 
would hadrei 2 protest group were hoping that the board 
one protest a teachers in each of the schools so that, as 
tise up and aaa expressed it, “Then the whole town will 
istricts are T this thing; as it is, only the people in two 
@ pincer moy ected,” The board felt that it was caught in 
Would be PE ap any retreat from its original decision 
same time mi F y to satisfy the protest group and at the 
Negro famili ght involve the board in litigation with some 
Some of the esili recognized a possibility of violence led by 
Interviews more irresponsible persons in the community. 
with Negro t with leaders of the Segregation Committee, 
with white eachers and leaders of that sub-community, and 
ashington Saat, whose children would be attending 
ints of vi chool shed some additional light on the various 
OmMmittee ew represented. One leader of the Segregation 
eep th stated that if they were able to get the board 
teach our pantie schools segregated, then “we can 
y, if the dren the difference between black and white. 
Stade, the ey go to school with these darkies from the first 
rea won't know that there is any difference in 

years. 

ned ee community had been 
e reactioy er the first meeting, when the 
Ver the n of the school officials would be, 
; second one even though it was at th 


more shocked and 
y were unsure what 
than they were 
e second meet- 


felt if 
th 
AOE a held firm to its decision, 
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obbs, 
One white mother, a Southerner recently comig -A little 
stated that she saw no reason to object to ameg a echoal 
girl go to Washington School. She had been . smpressed 
and talked with some of the teachers and tres wis 
with their courtesy and their interest in the c feld. She 
were playing in the gym and on the playing ould teach 
thought that if the white parents in this district be ai shea 
their children not to abuse the Negro children an all right. 
unpleasant names, everything would work out 


jnority 
However, she said that she was in a very pay ees 
among her friends because she did not object to 

tion. 


: t been 
One factor was Operating in Hobbs which had no 
found in any of th 


in 
opposed to d 


e 
ese people would carry out their threats was 
crucial question remai 


Clovis 
w 
Clovis is situated in the high Plains of east central Ne 
Mexico, very close to the b 


out 
Population Was estimated to be ab 
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19,500 
Spnthamericm, 7 400 were Negro and 600 
ult keii 
the ae peek is an Anglo-American town; by tradition 
Southwestern ericans and the Negroes have lived in the 
house and th quadrant of the city near the Santa Fe round- 
in the high aa ard, A few Spanish-American families 
Sections, but the N ERSE levels have moved into other 
sa slowly. egro residential area has expanded much 
mplo 
a of 5 me for the minority groups was limited for a 
mon labor, ang pa the roundhouse, the stockyard, or com- 
ut none in A panish-Americans work in the feed mill 
nities were more =e mill. For Negroes, economic opportu- 
® number of port ited. However, there have always been 
and this has od i and waiters employed by the railroad, 
community sli ka H keep the economic level of the Negro 
in the state b y higher than in other similar communities 
Spanish- aei recent years, the variety of jobs open to 
usual to see aes has increased, so that it is now not un- 
Stores, and in nem acting as secretaries in offices, clerks in 
aPpointed or mati skilled positions. Some have served as 
cen true for Fapa city and county officials. This has not 
t the 5 chool f he Negroes. Other than the professional staff 
M Profession la Negroes, there were no Negroes employed 
ost rites activities in Clovis. 
tasta ‘ e facilities were closed to Negroes: However, 
w years, some motels would accept teams with 


in 
a bi-r 
‘acial ri 
personnel; the main hotel would not. There was 
Negroes, 


a Ne 
with ha iis in town. Restaurants did not serve 
xception of a few persons who were members of 
tion in the schools. 
eons, but 


Men’ 
S Servi 
ce clubs because of their posi 
e restau- 


a 


ey w 
ere served when the clubs met for lunch 


€y did 
rants, not at other times ask for service in thes 
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it 
On the other hand, all movies except one bie = 
Negroes, and all city recreational facilities were Seite 
everyone. An exception to this usual practice Pact ei 
ming pool in the park situated in the white resi y En 
where Negro servicemen from the Clovis Air Base Penge 
allowed to swim in the past. In the summer of 195 aes 
park was opened near the Negro and aaa ae o 
residential area, and the pool was open to all who wis ae 
swim there. Its patrons were primarily youth of the 


swad 
including some of the Anglo-American children who liv 

nearer to it than to th 
of free swimming les 


un- 
and attendance was large, Soon after this program was 
dertaken, 


were Negroes emplo 
Jackson School, th 


exclusively for Negro children, 
In addition to the 


the early 1920's, there had been no school for ne 
Vis. About that time one was started in 
Baptist Chura i 


en 

T. Until six years ago, eve - 

after the Lincoln-Jackson School ba 
dren attended 
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in 1950. 
duated in 19 
i th grade gra 
to finish the twelf hers. : 

rors ok school employed five dered by the white 
‘The incipal of the school was consi o group although 
e pun = be the leader in the a i e school were 
oe methods and interests outsi san or several 
eny (0) a by the Negro community. Ea ator his removal 
a iin a h petition to the school one When he re- 
si ned by some members of the Negro aTi to expand the 
tied in the Spring of 1953, plans were n e system. Up to 
school and make it the equal of any am e temporary bar- 
at time it had been functioning in som added the year 
racks buildings and a gymnasium a — e A 
before, The plans included a twenty- el high school. 
house and educate all Negro youth iginated through a 
The impetus for the new building oh continuation of 
Petition from the Negro community for ies and equipment 
a Lincoln-Jackson School, with the “ths See community 
€qual to that in the other schools. ay of achieving equal 

felt that this was the most feasible way 

educatio 


board had 
nal opportunities. However, the school bo 
Considered the 


gh school ] t 
rp Piovide facilities at this level. This proposal was nol 
Steeted with 


much enthusiasm in the Negro community 
ae it meant that the have individual 
a f holding State 


e former superintendent n reen 

e new intee was one who ad been 

weugh the desegregatine ee ina neighboring town, 

h en the Supreme Ourt decision was announced, the board 

ad a Prolonged meeting, and a decision to dosegregate the 

Cloyi Shools in the fall of 1954 resulted. The public = 
“Ncement Was not made until early in July, and it dea 

the district lines and the schools by name, without men- 
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en- 

tioning that the new lines in effect pag the elem 
tary as well as the secondary schools. aihe 

The plan to be followed in Clovis kardia Te Fore 
Negro junior and senior high school students Á" larger 
merly segregated white schools, creating a A American 
elementary district which included the Spanis jr EE O 
and Negro areas, and allowing children in that eer 
choose either the formerly all Spanish-American e mpi 
school or the Lincoln-Jackson School. About twenty o chil- 
American families, with approximately thirty school-ag ding 
dren, living in this section of town would also be se ba 
their children to one of these schools. Formerly they dif- 
been allowed to choose another elementary school in r felt 
ferent neighborhood. The superintendent and the boar an 
that by allowing a choice of school in the initial pee By 
any protests which might come would be minimized. 
the middle of the 


to 
Summer not one parent had protested 
the school adminis 
the spring of 1954 
in Lincoln-Jackso 
there would be al 


Lincoln-Jackson bale 
; it was being built in three e > 

954, one each summer following. PY 
ool would have six new classrooms, 
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a ae the old ones, nine teachers, and a teaching 
majority “of = Negro principal was very popular with the 
Spanish-Am te Negro community and with many of the 
youth had oe children, Some of the Spanish-American 
decision = ce permission to attend this school before the 
commented, rss board was announced. One school official 
in the ha A The success of the desegregation program is 
Exce ng ia of the Negro principal.” 
board ‘pee the point of view of economic efficiency, the 
munity ae i been under much pressure from the com- 
before the ai outside sources to desegregate the schools 
Some queri To Court announcement. There had been 
cerming th es from the State Department of Education con- 
ough it = standards of Lincoln-Jackson in the past, even 
Sraduatin 4, an accredited high school. From the first few 
and Lectin several students had gone on to college 
their own OL The desire of the Negro community to keep 
comignunitay = ic team suited the majority sentiment in the 
The aie iy ae appeared to favor segregation. 
teachin st $ oard did not take any action to integrate the 
to teach aff. All teachers at Lincoln-Jackson were qualified 
Coach ces the elementary level with the exception of the 
Contracts o was considered a special case. All were given new 
egro s heaps only six of them were on tenure. One 
ae 2 hool official expressed the opinion that if a Spanish- 
[Sarina were hired to teach in that school, the 
to confid merican children would have someone in whom 
a new a and it would make it easier for them to adjust to 
ound Perego It was hoped that such a person could be 
Sroup a the post. There were no teachers from this ethnic 
would be the Clovis schools. It was also hoped that there 
Son Scho i. Anglo-American attached to the Lincoln-Jack- 
another ol as secretarial or clerical help the first year, as 
Parent] symbol of the sincerity of the board’s actions. Ap- 
y the possibility of placing 4 Negro teacher in La 


N 
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i ight 
5 . hool which m 
; all Spanish-American sc idered. 
ee had ee mie at aff in the 
no aes A d e tea nee 
tion an a 
The school administra that there was Jl of 
cee ior high schools felt in the fa 
Foek ‘Neko a feel welcome ge oe would 
1054, w thought that the good re aarian Pm 
; least difficulty in making the ity felt 
oe ae members of the Ae e aa aoe 
s i lasses in the junior and se ars befo’ 
Sti ay salier than they had been for m EE E not 
ice until the students = = r haye been 
j iscrimination. Severa Wao m arm 
be subject to discrimin, ap dendr (esd the 


d 
5 trend, 
ought that this indicated a Ne 


e 
A ite of t 

e race trouble, and in PS ato: 
e part of recent school admin: 


i h a sy§ 
er of white families, In Hobbs, had ae w. 
tem been used, it would have been unlikely that 
children would have 


e other element: 


ent. 
omm 

e difference in publicity also deserves some c 

All releases 


d e 
by the Hobbs school administration T 
| fact that Hobbs was complying with the Sope alae 
| decision, The widespread interest in the Court’s 
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and the rather sudden introduction of the words “segrega- 
Hon” and “desegregation” seem to have released some public 
emotion and created some confusion as to the exact mean- 
ing of each word. The one release in Clovis contained no 
mention of desegregation but announced the school districts 
and the plans for expansion in the various schools. 


CHAPTER 11 
See een 8 fs 


Mission Accomplished 


kod 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


ians 2O 
an appreciable number of atien is 
iving on reservations The majority of the pepe al city 
Anglo-American, Tucson has developed as a ae ade 
with the Spanish-Americans represented in all socioe 


eqn an 
levels. The more economically Secure Spanish-America 
Anglo-American families 


de- 
ve 
mingle socially, and eta 
veloped a paternalistic attitude toward the Indi 

> Most recent additi 


° Based on the report of field Tesearch 
Marianne Dozier, Northwesterm University, 


220 


d 
ps2? 
Prepared by Edward 
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There i : 

ferent etale. history of any open conflict between the dif- 

American po ie in Tucson. The majority of the Anglo- 

not come reel a is composed of recent arrivals who have 
any of them Le from any one section of the country. 

Tegation was n ho have come from areas where school seg- 

Tucson. Other cee practiced did not favor segregation in 

Population in nglo-Americans and the Spanish-American 

to the inte general appear to have been largely indifferent 
Since in of Negro children. 

a health as this century, Tucson has been famous as 
he lure of th service to health-seekers is a major business. 

who settle pe e warm, dry climate draws not only people 

Sojourns, Tr a but also tourists for short or long 

tribution to a he last war, industry has also made its con- 

aeronautical f e economic life of the city in the form of 

employment C which have provided new types of 

er of Aao Amen factories have drawn an increasing num- 
here are oo to the area. 

Primarily Bs 7 solidly Negro residential areas. Negroes live 
ulike the § S ING neighborhoods as Spanish-Americans. 
ese ee ap however, they are limited to 
ay be. This ia no matter what their economic status 

Or profession i mbt is usually low, because very few skilled 

Past, Only i al positions have been ope? to Negroes in the 

abor ths Ae the last few years, through the efforts of some 

©pportuni e and a few interracial organizations, have job 
ities increased. 


Will n 
ow 

the litter dee Negro guests, as will some 

ME season i only during the Big League 

. Most restaurants still refuse servi 


baseball train- 
ce to Negroes, 
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egroes 
but some do not object. Some drug stores aes mh d bal- 
the soda fountain, others do not. Where theater: ens di 
conies, Negroes were required to sit there; ae cn On 
no balcony, they could mingle with the other p 


x d been 
this point, one theater manager said that the policy ha 
decided by 


Phoenix po 
It is also 
achieved 


are operated on an i 
from public scho 
Just a few mo 


m 
ogra 
e, for the extra-curricular sports prog 


eral 


A urb- 
Negro youth were enjoying the facilities with no dist 
ances noted, 


No protests wer 


1. Cornell Uni Studi £ Social Scienc? 
g niversi i 3 
Research Center, versity Studies o Intergroup Relations, 
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School District 1. Each has a separate tax levy, but the work 
of the two districts is closely correlated and one board gov- 
erns both. The school board consists of three members, one 
elected each year. Should a vacancy occur, the county super- 
intendent of schools appoints a new member to fill the un- 
expired term. The superintendent of schools is appointed by 
the board. The schools are organized on a 6-8-3 plan. There 
are twenty-nine elementary schools, six junior high schools, 
and one high school. 

Before integration, one of the schools served all Negro 
children up to the high school level. It had an enrollment 
of about 450 students and a staff of 21 teachers. The facilities 
OF this elementary school, Dunbar, were considered by those 
Who knew it to be equal in all respects to the white schools, 
and its teachers were as well qualified as any in the system. 
©groes were first segregated in the schools in 1914, a 
f x Dunbar school was established in 1917. New rooms an 

acilities were added through the years, and a completely 
now building opened in 1950 with facilities equal to or 
Superior to the other schools. letel 
noe high school had never been segregated completely 
$ though in the past there had been home rooms for Negroes 
only, This practice was discontinued a number of years ago: 
ti © present superintendent of schools has held this Uae 
sx for more than ten years, and he had been pe A 
other schools in the area for many years. He is describe 
as a man respected by his board, his staff, and the com- 


aa in general. Shortly after he took office, he a es 
ea q After-school activities as the sports program menor 
a er in connection with the opening of ap V a 

Interracial groups. He initiated interracial musical p i 
8rams, such as band, orchestra, and choir. The effects © 


ey changes seemed to reduce possible ethnic na a 
make the school more representative of the community 
at large, 
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; ion was 

About five years before the permissive state Eora d, 
passed, the superintendent had begun talking wi nizations 
his administrative staff, and parent-teacher org Jetely as 
about the wisdom of integrating the schools age or 
soon as it was legally possible. He could see ion already 
setting one racial or ethnic group apart from eeneaet ular 
functioning harmoniously in school and ex 

tivities, ere 
in the spring of 1950 a number of initiative pepa to 
presented to the voters of the state, among them es ha 
make integration compulsory. The other me pele 
powerful opposition, and a “Vote No” psychology defeated, 
ated in the electorate, The school measure was il 
many thought, because it had been presented along 


super 
the other proposals, Before the vote was recorded, the sup 
intendent of the Tucson 5 


rather than in his official 
bill. At that time it was sai 
mous support o. 
ing to note tha 


en in 
Opposition was vocal wen 
made but not later when the 
went into effect, 
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tion had 
oe for several years as favoring de- 
at its meetin e AEA annually had presented a resolution 
schools, gs recommending desegregation of all Arizona 
Anothe F 
was the eigen and powerful agent for desegregation 
and gave tee ess. Tucson’s newspapers published editorials 
Local press ta coverage to school integration news. 
step in the orts preceded and accompanied Tucson’s final 
When, ei ocess of integration. 
Missive bill F ring of 1951, it seemed likely that the per- 
met with the H d pass the legislature, the superintendent 
tion the follow: hool board and presented plans for integra- 
esitant about ing fall. Some members of the board were 
reaction, The SA all-at-once approach, fearing community 
right and ec superintendent maintained that it was morally 
move, He Seedy sound to make the change in one 
later, kaan r a the board, as one member reported 
e board had e had his plans well formulated and because 
Was best f confidence in him and in his judgment of what 
ey r the schools. 
ent, the pe leadership and planning of the superintend- 
Point. It mire ation program could have stopped at this 
0 wait a ght have been necessary, as it was in Douglas, 
Ment or en or more until the board could reach agree- 
pursue a policy of compromise such as that seen 


M so 
me 
of the other communities. 
superintendent met 


be discussed plans, 
ked for further suggestions. He and his se oie 

d reaching important 
d him in his policies 
. The following are ex- 


and 
accu 
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We are confident that all of you will work together om 
integration a reality rather than something superficial, ieee 
all of you will continue to help us make the Tucson a Sis 
among the best in the nation. Teachers as well as boys an pa 
will need to adjust to their new schools and new environments. 


We shall at all times consider all teachers as fellow citizens ee 
fellow Americans, and all boys and girls as American boys mi 
girls rather than as American Indians, Anglo-Americans, Negr 
Americans, Spanish-Americans or Chinese-Americans. 


We realize that most 
another. We also realize 
that change may b 
These problems 
reason to beliey, 
able, and sensib 


people have prejudices of one ae i 
that any change, no matter how GEN 
e, will necessitate a revision of present prac ery 
will be a challenge to all of us, but I have ev 


e that the challenge will be met in a fair, reason- 
le manner, 


5 t 
After consultation with the principals, the superintenden 


let the Negro teachers know that he was going to ask for 
volunteers among hi i 


ere 
e were many more volunteers than yl 
needed, Only one teacher asked to be placed in a s¢ 
in which there 


n 

i > when segregation would longer be # 

issue, a new school would be named for as Nere, leader. 
The Spring School, formerly for Negroes only, was 
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go one in which the proportion of Negro students exceeded 
70 per cent, The proportion in the other schools ranged from 
less than l per cent to about 25 per cent. A few schools 
ad tie Negro students the first year because none lived 
near the school. 
ti About six years before desegregation, the schools had ini- 
a an orientation program for all children entering the 
seers junior high, or senior high school for the first 
iir, ; The orientation program is a welcoming gesture to new 
ae Tt takes place in late spring and familiarizes the 
gra: “os with the school he is to attend in the fall. The pro- 
addh, Consists of class visits, introductions to teachers, and 
n ott by the principal and other members of the staff. 
I ? elementary grades, parents are also invited to attend. 
ori S 1951, Negro children and parents participated in the 
_ Sntation program of their new school district for the first 
J Weeks before orientation day, teachers had talked to 
and prenis about the benefits to be gained in the Aes 
grou: umanities through association with varied e = 
a = importance of friendly and equal treatment o 
T ia was emphasized. Art teachers encouraged aS 
SeS preparing posters welcoming “Our New Friends. 
js et Negro parents and children who appeared for 
Program was not large, but those who came were im- 


Pressed with the friendly atmosphere of all the schools. 


e spri the program was put 
pring and summer before the P ed to provide 


spe effect, the sch inistration was as: 
speakers for civic groups "The superintendent accepted all 
aE eos and gave fags: of the talks himself. When he was 
oO attend, one of his staff made the speech, The press 
adio reported favorably on these meetings. 
than © program went into operation in the fall of 1951, = 
e Sx months after the bill permitting it was signed. oe 
tee Principal of the former Negro school was retain 
ri Principal, but with an integrated staff and student 
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sys- 
body. Negro teachers were distributed i ne Tar 
tem although no Negro teacher was place w ling of the 
which there were no Negro pupils. It was the sir ab 
administration that this step would be better aparece hd 
later date. No transfers were permitted to stu sie 
might be seeking to avoid an integrated class. 
there were very few such requests. J as definitely 
Because the program in Tucson is regarde : s which, 
successful, it might be well to note some fac n 
potentially, might have impaired its effectiveness. en mi” 
no organized resistance, but there were many an aware 
who did not favor integration. The superintendent w: 
of that fact, but he acted to integrate at once. — ed 
A factor which might have discouraged a less de teach 
man was the indifferent attitude of some of the Negro t they 
it was brought out tha 


ers. In interviews with them ion. They 
were satisfied with the status quo before integratio ‘whites 
had been afraid that trouble might develop ecient not 
and Negroes, Some felt that the Negro children sholastic 
Prepared for an integrated school, either through ent no 

emotional attitudes, The teachers W 


achievement or nally 
Openly opposed to the program, nor did they feel perso. mae 


Insecure over their future in the s 
active Support for integration that 

During the two 
Some teachers 
the N 
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A study of the integration process was made by a Uni- 
Versity of Arizona class in a course dealing with minority 
Peoples about three months after the first integrated term 
started.* The study revealed no open friction between chil- 
cin of the three major ethnic groups. The teacher-student 
relationship was normal and the teachers interviewed ex- 
pressed favorable attitudes toward the new situation. 
e study also revealed that some parents were rese 
obj e program. A considerable number of them expresse 

Jections to their children going to school with Negro chil- 

en. It was chiefly from the Spanish-American parents that 
c k objection came, and it may be that these attitudes indi- 

t eas of competition as well as attempts of Spanish- 
ericans to identify with the established Anglo-American 
Stoups in the community. 
es addition to the actions of the superintendent, other 
a elb a tended to be favorable to desegregation. Tucson 1s 
al 4 Kiil a large Spanish-American population and a a 
in © Indian and Oriental minority in the city and ae 
Se eae These ethnic groups have always been ne 
€ schools. In some schools, the Spanish-Americans am 
a in fhe majority. Therefore the addition of yet another 


nove ompletel 
novel, group into the elementary schools was not completely 


n 


rie ssed 


Sanizati t 
ive Zations apparently was effective } 
Climate of opinion among the citizens. 


i Study of Desegrega- 
P Angier, et. al., “Committee Report pa RA hes ee 


tiog’» Phil 
: - (Term paper for Anthropology 120; 


19 
Spicer 7! 


pe UU U 


PART IV 


Implications for the Future 


a = 


CHAPTER 12 
a a ee 


In Summary: Review and Prelude 


- REVIEWING THE EXPERIENCES OF THE ‘TWENTY-FOUR COM- 
Nnities reported on here, the following questions arise: 
ma at clues do they offer to other communities that soon 
4 meee to prepare plans concerning desegregation? Do 
or th 8ive any indication of the types of problems involved 
A e most acceptable solutions found to them = 
igen! on immediate impression of ap, baie 
erent solutions and experiences isc ae et 


examinati; 
on of th ities from New Jersey to A 
oe al responsibility 


Zona Vari 
- Variety seems to be the keynotes loc 
an, e the keyn“; 0 ay i i 
Pane in the public schools are a8 vividly a i 
Pre complexity of forces at work in each canman for 
sabis as is the delicate balance of factors maing 
x ity and for 
change. oa ; j- 
ies there seem to 2 underlying similarities and m 
Pro in the experiences of community after mee situ- 
a het ee of desegregation and of resistance be it. oe this 
n is uni i ver in all ways: 
re que in some ways—but 2° ; 
ason, the lessons of experience i one community 


any 
an be applied in detail to 


m . 
another communi ; n 
i rinciple 
€ same time, there are always Some common princip 
233 
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that apply to many situations, if the local decision makers 
can look deeply enough to discern them.’ 


Response to Legal Decision 


Initial reactions within the United States to the done 
of the Supreme Court were generally rather matter-of for 
Those who approved were restrained in their praise of i 
decision, recognizing that many years might elapse before 
desegregation became integration; many of those who lal 
posed desegregation accepted the decision as a fact d 
had to be recognized, while warning that in many coni 
munities implementation would be a long process. k 

A week after the decision was announced the New Yor 
Times was able to report that the keynote speaker at the 
North Carolina State Democratic Convention was applaude 
when he said, “As good citizens we have no other course 
except to obey the law as laid down by the Court.” * 

After the initial reaction, there were various rumbling’: 
It appeared entirely possible that Southern reaction at the 
state level might resist the implementation of the ruling: As 
in the individual communities studied in the preceding chap 
ters of this book, both opposition and some measure of © 
operation could be expected in the time to come. 

How the net balance of such varying reactions will come 
out in the long run is by no means clear, It does seem certat 
that further desegregation will occur, and that many of the 
experiences reviewed in this book will be repeated in other 
communities, both in the South and elsewhere. 

The process may seem slow or fast, depending on whether 


1. For a compilation of propositions on intergroup beh ior, see Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup TAE “Social Science 
Research Council, Bulletin 57, New York, 1947, 

2. The New York Times, Sunday, May 23, 1954, p. 1. 
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*f is resisted or welcomed. Divided reactions are to be ex- 
tome among both whites and Negroes. Resistance or wel- 
me does not, contrary to popular belief, precisely follow 
i color line. Some Negro parents as well as teachers have 
a ined; in the past, to feel that unless the rest of the 
child’. Uunity’s public facilities were also non-segregated, the 
sonal , €xposure to desegregated education could create per- 
an problems for him in the larger segregated environment 
th at the same time expose him to damaging experiences in 
e school. Not every parent wanted his child to be a 
Pioneer, 
k ul ny white parents and teachers who react from long 
ablished custom are expected to exhibit reluctance, even 
ee an increasingly large number of white people have 
me to feel that some change is due in public education 
or Negroes, 
is an community cases show, however, that desegregation 
It ha oe shifting process, not a sudden massive gee 
re S been pointed out repeatedly that, even though eee 
a on has been ordered by the Supreme Court, it prob- 
y will be a number of years before the segregated school 
be ancient history in many communities. For years to 
ome, communities here and there across the United States 
pall be dealing with complexities of segregation and desegre- 
a resulting from contingent factors over which the 
School administration has little or no control. And when de- 
Segregation has been accomplished, the development of truly 
tegrated school activities is a continuing process. 
„Again, it must be emphasized. that each community has 
S own special blend of factors that are at work to produce 
integration or resistance to it. In some aspects, every com- 
mity going through the process in the future will meet 
the detailed problems in its own individual way. But the 
central interest here is to find regularities that may be appli- 
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n i- 
cable to many communities. What, then, are the s 
ties? What are the conclusions to be drawn from them 


For the Community as a Whole ; 

Local autonomy of public schools, an impressive i 
American history, is amply documented in the commu” 
studied here. As Owen J. Roberts said: 


The final burden and responsibility for our schools rests, 
ever, upon the local citizens who operate and support d one 
These people need and deserve all the help they can get, 20 them 
of their greatest needs is for objective facts which will guide 


how- 
em. 


was 
toward wise decisions in the face of difficult problems. wg in 
primarily with the needs of these practical “decision maker af 


the field of education in view that the directors and an, 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education decided to supP 
the present study.* 


However, local systems have been linked more and mor $ 
together in larger systems. These consolidated systems = 
resulted, in many instances, in more uniform standards. In 
creasingly, common policies are followed across the country; 
even though the final decisions are made locally. s 
Recent moves toward integration have resulted from forc? 
both external and internal to the communities involve: 
External considerations, on a national and international leve% 
are reflected in diffused individual attitudes; they are not 
focused on any one local problem unless there is a catalyst 
within the community. This catalyst may be as uncompli- 
cated as the formation of a Little League baseball team or 
as complex as the location of a new school. There are always 
situations and processes internal to the community that 
powerfully affect its responses—the economic base for the 
community as a whole and for its schools, the functioning 
of its leadership, and the communication between groups 


3. Harry Ashmore, op. cit., p. vi. 
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For the Schools 


WI ‘ 
W Terba White community is not strongly opposed or 
Cisive impo el are unstructured, confused, and in flux, de- 
Schoo] head ance attaches to the policies and actions of 
8atekeepers s and school officials. In such instances these 
degree of a tip the balance one way or the other in the 
ing exam fe shi which the transition is made. Outstand- 
intendent he d om the studies are Tucson, where the super- 
earliest Boski his plans ready to put into action at the 
intendent w e moment; Douglas, Arizona, where the super- 
OUS sy at willing to wait a year until he had the unani- 
Elkhart ~ ia of his board before announcing a change; 
appeal; an ie a school board was convinced by a reasoned 
Ness end th aro, where resistance was tinged with bitter- 

tende € transition fraught with tension. 
gre K frequently observed in communities where 
municag, 10n initially aroused opposition was a lack of com- 
on the n between white and N egro leaders and a tendency 
Segregation of the whites to attribute the local call for de- 
uted t ron ED outsiders.” Sometimes responsibility was im- 
chapter, national organizations having a local branch or 
egro : Sometimes the reaction took the form of ‘our own 
those Phe are satisfied with things as they are—it is only 
ion w utsiders who want change.” Where definite informa- 
the Io aS available, however, it usually showed that among 
and om Negro people there were proponents of integration 
alw at the white members of the community did not 
ays have the full knowledge of the hopes and feelings of 
Sir Negro co-residents. 

fore the removal of legal and customary arrangements 
Separation (desegregation) and the establishment of 
mutually acceptable shared participation (integration) are 
Sst thought of as processes rather than suddenly achieved 
end-conditions. One does not “push a button” and effect an 


dese 
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over-night change. Desegregation is only a preliminary stek 
integration is the continuous process of achieving and main 
taining cooperative association in which people share com 
patible values and goals. 2 

The unevenness with which desegregation and integration 
have proceeded in the communities studied is shown by J 
fact that what happens in the school does not necesser J 
lead to important immediate changes outside the school. 
most of the towns observed, educational integration has 2° 
yet had time to show whether it will affect other aspects e 
community life. Undoubtedly the changes in the schools m 
related to the general trend which has increased the partio 
pation of Negroes on school boards and in integrated PTAS 
as well as in some other community activities. to 

Transition from segregation to non-segregation—and A 
some measure of true integration—took place in most of th 
twenty-four communities with a smoothness and lack of ope? 
friction which typically surprised officials and teachers. 1” 
this the public schools shared the same reactions found F 
Southern universities. In nearly all instances, the amount ° 
difficulty and tension actually experienced was less tha? 
had been anticipated and predicted. Only in one t? oe 
Cairo, Illinois—was there any violence, and even in this m 
stance no blood was shed. There was some evidence also that 
the violence in this case resulted partly from a configuratio? 
of other community tensions which were focused temporarily 
on an unpopular move. 

The “medicine of nature” which operates in such instances 
should not be underestimated. Few communities of the ki 
described here can sustain, over protracted periods of time, 
intense bitterness and tension involving only one of the fune- 
tions of the community. The natural processes of spontaneous 
control and social adjustment absorbed the impact of change 
rather quickly. What was news one day, and news of a kind 
to stir heated comments, both official and informal, 5007 
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became 
resistance panes back-page item in the newspaper. Active 
€came relativ way to passive resistance, and that in turn 
e implicati indifference or positive acceptance. 
Nation are tb ie of _this point in respect to the entire 
by e Su 5 ù attention. Because the recent cases decided 
articles, es me Court had been discussed publicly, in 
evel for je and in free discussions on a more informal 
viduals hed yaam before the decision was announced, in- 
© possibili, e to adjust their thoughts and attitudes to 
and wi it yo desegregation, That more time will elapse, 
inna discussion and opportunity for planning, 
Segregation mentation of decrees governing the forms de- 
| Some ie | take in the Southern states will mean that 
ave been i eee of the idea of impending change 
s. Tt is alge t absorbed before desegregation actually oc- 
attest, that thi rue, as some of the communities here studied 
O crystalize is time span gives opportunity for opposition 
Stances of b and for community cleavages to develop. In- 
Occur in oth Outcomes are to be expected. Which will 
ready DETE communities depends upon factors al- 
There S assed at various points in preceding chapters. 
_ Amon Hs ope for careful local diagnosis. ; 
Mitia] a, S significant factors to consider in making an 
N nosis of a particular community are: 
umber and proportion of Negroes. 
resence of other “minority” racial or cultural groups. 
ae ree nature of segregation and discrimination 
ri ees and activities other than the schools. 
tions È vity of organizations dealing with intergroup rela- 
> focal and non-local. 
4 oes and financing of the school system. 
bear a PE PA kind of communication between school 
Ne and a inistration and other citizens, and between 
groes and whites. 


fore im 
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é F white 
7. Employment status, tenure, and qualifications of 


and Negro teachers. ip. 
8. Local attitudes toward the schools and their lead 
9. Policies and practices of state agencies concern 
public education. +> clubs, 
10. Role of local groups such as churches, service © 
and civic organizations. own, 
For example, as these studies repeatedly have oe 
segregation in the school system is powerfully SPE ites 
by the larger patterns of segregation of Negroes an ted by 
especially by residential segregation. Succinctly sta at- 
Harry Ashmore, “Residential segregation creates 4 i com- 
mosphere, which reinforces the race prejudice of the ublic 
munity at large, which in turn is translated into the P 
attitudes which insist upon residential segregation. h more 
For most of the communities analyzed here, 2 muc nec- 
specific point is also apparent. Residential segregation an 
essarily results in “fringe areas” in which some white a 
Negroes live in close proximity. Typically also, porto añ 
these areas contain intermingled residences of whites ites 
Negroes, resulting either from the settlement of W aion 
around an area of Negroes’ dwellings or from the e - 
of Negro occupancy outward from a crowded area © are 
centration. If, then, districts for elementary schools aly 
drawn on a purely geographic basis, the consequence? usur 
is that either Negroes or whites will be in the great majore 
for any given district. Therefore, the families directly el- 
fected by desegregation in such situations will be the K 
atively small number living in “border” or “transition 
zones. Although there are, of course, exceptions to a6 
attern, it does seem to be a very common situation ‘dee 
with important implications for the whole process Q. 
ation. 
p=“ significant general finding is that public sch 


4, Ibid, p TT 


ool 
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seSeBtegation or integration is only loosely correlated with 
x attitudes or prejudices of the population. Successful 
ss school desegregation has been carried out in places 
tion Ae age 2 the prevailing attitudes favored sere ES 
eek where other institutions continued to be segregated, 
n aa Indianapolis; Mount Holly, New Jersey; and Gary, 
stances a iopiin has persisted for years r ond 
tion, such ee relatively ones or a egra 
instance vincinnati, Camden, or Atlantic 2 oe 
Succe <i as in Douglas, Arizona, school desegregation s 
a car ulina completely segregated environment. Withou' 
e Stul local diagnosis it is impossible to predict whether 
to School or some other local institution will move first 
ward integrated activity. 
Pe nen communities in which there was a tradition pe 
ast PA in intergroup relations, and in which during A 
tio: €cade such organizations as a mayor's friendly rela- 
AS committee or human relations committee was active, 
ve ansition from segregation to desegregation seemed to 
ave been made with relative ease. Such organizations were 
avored by a permissive community setting. Once active, 
€Y were able to lead in the discussion of the problem, 
in sh speakers for forum and other discussion gopet A 
of other ways help create the necessary favorable clima! 
Opinion and leadership during the transition. Some com- 
munities made more direct use of such agencies than did 
Others, depending on the tradition of cooperation between 
em and the schools. In some of the smaller communities 
Where such interracial groups were inactive, the human rela- 
can aspects of desegregation were handled directly by the 
School administration, a 
a variety of procedures used in some of the communities 
aae in retarding or minimizing desegregation even when 
Tan public policy seems to favor it. The most critical of these 
concerns districting. For example, “school of choice” under 
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conditions of residential segregation, tends t 
gation and to put the psychological “burden of pro? 
Negro parents and children. It also leaves the way °P” ho 
the white children of higher socioeconomic level (ere a 
can afford the extra expense involved in extra travel) ie 
retreat to more remote schools as the near-by schools 
crease in Negro enrollment. 

At the other pole a clear policy of geographic r 
with minimal allowance for “hardship” transfers, gives 
cisive force to the integration of schools. 
communities, an initially flexible policy was © 
stricter one as it became too much of a burden é 
transfers to pacify small dissident groups OP the mar 
school districts. ar 

This last point has a wider application. In general a cles 
cut policy, administered with understanding but also Ti 
resolution, seems to have been most effective in accomplis E 
ing desegregation with a minimum of diffculty. Long-d@ ed 
out efforts and fluctuating policies appear to have maximi? 
confusion and resistance. Even in those states whic “3 
either segregation or non-segregation, as in Indiana whe 
the law permitted gradual change, interpretations OF eam 
legal position varied widely and application of the Jaw H 
parently was subject to more criticism than where no alte 
natives were left open. ut 

Some school administrations attempted to avoid all Pe 
licity; others cooperated fully with news agencies. T 
deciding factor in each case seemed to be the custom 

rocedures within the school administration in regar 

ublicity in other aspects of school life. Publicity seem? 
a complex, rather than a simple variable. In some 
the school administrations shared their decisio?” 

aking powers with a citizens’ committee or with the gener? 
A þlic through Ope? meetings or forums. These seem®" g 
T þeen successful where the administration and the po 


sstricting: 
distri de 
e 
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mittees ba tie situation, but where the citizens com- 
from the ad organized independently, without an invitation 
resistance za there was indication of community 
sion, open nts at Once the board reached a deci- 
the school syst ings to explain the nature of the change in 
teleases teen à Ki usually resulted in its acceptance. News 
to school a et press and radio were uniformly favorable 
esitation, itera can except during periods of initial 
say ee om comment on desegregation was um- 
atisti 

who mere deo the number and proportion of Ne 
e extent to Ea in each of the commun: 
school ee ich they were really integrate 
records of this ee perforce, be educated guesses, since 
at all. From th ind vary from place to place or are not kept 
of Negro hilar evidence at hand it seems that the majority 

ve and go P in the states included in this study sti 
last decade h school in segregated environments, but the 
aere dese e Seen this begin to change rather rapidly. 
years and wie panon has been in operation 4 number of 
it as natural a a community attitudes have come to accept 
pation has in nd normal, integrated extra-curricular partici- 

IE dese creased. 
ents Sle seg does take place 
assignmen Y a they will be aler 

Pupils that : white children to schools or classes with Negro 
Indianapolis ec interpreted as “favoritism.” As Gary and 
one or a sy ow, partial desegregation that affects only 
charges that “ schools ina community opens the door to 
aren't.” This Boo are being asked to do this, but the others 
ne of the consequences of gradual desegre- 


gation th 

at ET 
can occur Nae not always be foreseen- A similar process 
rooms contain Na a particular school, where some classes Or 
egroes and others do not, unless an obviously 


impartial cae 
and objective procedure of selection was usec. It 


gro children 
ities and on 
d into the 


and there are white par- 
t to any aspect of the 
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was apparently to forestall charges of favoritism in such 4 
situation that Salem, New Jersey, used a random metho 
of assignment. 

Many Negro pupils feel especially high motivation tO 
prove their ability and good behavior in the integrated 
situation. In a number of the communities it was apparent 
that the Negro students were taking the initiative, with | 
help of interested Negro adults, in easing the transition: 
Most reports indicated that they tended to keep themselves 
apart unless sought out for the more informal activities c0? 
nected with school or for social occasions. Some—probably 
fewer—Negroes reacted by initial sensitivity and se 
compensating behavior. Aggressive behavior on the part ot 
Negro youth was reported only from those schools in which 
the initial transfers were not handled in a sympathetic man- 
ner or where the extra-curricular activities continued t? e 
segregated. 

Pupil-to-pupil friction between whites and Negroes gen 
erally has been slight. A reiterated comment from nearly 2 
communities was that if the parents did not interfere, the 
children got along all right. What evidence there is points 
to an impersonal friendliness in school and school-relate 
activities, along with some withdrawal to like-groups after 
school. Again, only in the communities in which there W35 
overt resistance to desegregation were there initial reports 
of friction, and these apparently resolved into the live-a0©” 
let-live attitudes described above, 

In a sizeable but unknown proportion of instances Negt® 
pupils have been hurt or embarrassed by deliberate remarks 
or unwitting “slips” on the part of white teachers. Unless 
the channels of communication are open in both directions 
m the student to the administration and the reverse) 
nces do not come to the attention of the school 
Sometimes an increase in “incidents” in a school 
d to such lack of communication. Where the 


(fro: 
these insta 
authorities. 
can be trace 
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oe ane: blocked, the administration has no direct way 
in th owing if work in human relations is or is not needed 

The schools among staff and students. 

in SuSe of Negro and white teachers with bi-racial classes 
Sia integrated system tends to pose complex questions, 
mn Tr variety of patterns have been tried. Some com- 
rathe: es like Las Cruces, dismissed the Negro teachers 
kept ae use them in the integrated schools. Others have 
white e Negro staff in the segregated schools, using only 
inci teachers in the desegregated ones. Still others, like 
only PE have used both races in the elementary schools 
and á f d finally, places like Tucson, Atlantic City, Elkhart, 
to ilit, others have placed the teaching staff according 
the sm y and training without regard to race. In some of 
teacher, a communities, where there were only a few Negro 
to i a =e the first place, they have been rotated from school 
Oppo ool with special assignments to give all children an 
Sabana ag participate in a pbi-racial situation or for other 
in ns. This is true for some of the smaller communities 
co Southern New Jersey and also in some of the Indiana 
mmunities, 
Mois studies show that in the actual 
TTE where it has been tried, professiona Sach 
to- e precedence over previous racial attitudes. Teacher- 
teacher relations, over a period of time, come to be carried 
Out in the normal professional way according to the usual 
aom among teachers. Interpersonal relationships develop 
according to shared interests and personal choice. 

_ Where public school desegregation was made in commu- 
nities in which residential segregation was prominent, im- 
mediate assignment of white and Negro teachers to schools 
ou classes predominantly of the other race provided the 
sonal step toward full integration by giving the students 
some experience in interracial communication and participa- 
tion. The experience in southern New Jersey was that this 


situation of faculty 
ofessional standards 
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Is adopted 
mmunities 
d others 


was possible without delay when the public schoo 
such a program with tact and firmness. Such co: 
as Burlington, Camden, Atlantic City, Salem, an 
have begun this process successfully.® a 

If there is no early discussion of the position or retention 
of the Negro staff under a proposed desegregation programs 
the Negro professional often fears for his job and promotion 
opportunities. In some instances these fears have been just 
fied by later events, effectively limiting the expectation e 
professional security under the new system. Where these 
fears were well grounded, there often was resistance to the 
change among Negro teachers as strong as that put up by 
the whites. There is some inconclusive evidence that Negro 
teachers and principals fared better in the larger cities aD 
in those with a higher proportion of Negro students. here 
the proportion of Negro students was small as was the Negro 
staff, no new Negro teachers were hired as vacancies oc 
curred. 

At the teacher-student level, the children become not oe 
many Negroes and whites as children who are to be taught. 
There is some evidence that Negro students especially 2 
the high school level, perform better in classes and are 
involved in fewer incidents either in class or on the schoo 
grounds when the faculties are at least partially integratec- 
These students understand more clearly than younger chil- 
dren the implications of a segregated faculty even when the 
student body is bi-racial. 

Teacher-student relations show in the main that Negt? 
teachers who are professionally well-qualified tend to Þe 
accepted by their white pupils, both in elementary and high 
schools, and that white teachers who can master whatever 

rejudices they have usually gain the acceptance of the 
Negro pupils. In many of the communities trying integrate 
4 Case Studies i ion in 
es Jone published manuscript), A eet ig pa ge 
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put in se qualified teachers from both races were 
That this lic racial schools to ease the transition period. 
of students cy was successful is indicated by the comments 
Studies, and parents interviewed in the course of the 
There i s 
actual Delois important difference between a change in 
challenge to at and the anticipation of a change. A direct 
resistance, a ways typically arouses anxiety and 
tensions, reel change usually removes vague appre- 
tion. The de tituting for them concrete problems in opera- 
Public ‘Steet ha made in this context become part of a 
brews st in maintaining a living community. 

which hel pirme is partly guided by “rules of the game” 
Pected in eel define what conduct is appropriate and ex- 
Policy by E ati situations. A clear definition of law and 
Ness to con A imate social authorities may reinforce willing- 
Sons comin ae EG the requirements of new situations. Per- 
experienced” Ae an unfamiliar situation, such as that 
Sensitive to — initial desegregation, will be unusually 
ehavior, one as to what is the appropriate and acceptable 
Ness in earl T the great importance of clarity and decisive- 
cannot be 7 Pony. and practice in the desegregation process 
veremphasized. 


Im 
ee social changes gener 
istance and friction. School desegregation is no ex- 
stablished interests, operating 


an sentiments. It also poses 

umber of technical, economic, and administrative phe 
] point of view. As the 
Jl be a gradual and 
there will be some 
calling—even in- 
ose in Cairo. There will 


e h 7 
i SP A among children, Negro # 
ctic days for school officials and parent: 


ally do not occur without 


s. All these 
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R ; gs sewed 
things have been seen in some of the communities review 


in this book. 

Nevertheless, the experience now at hand show 
desegregation has been tried, the typical outcom 
its eventual acceptance. While the ease of transition 
greatly from community to community and some nape a 
move more than others, the direction of change 15 wae 
toward the acceptance of educational integration as P z 
policy. 

Finally, it must be stressed again that des 
integration are not fixed or rigid conditions b 
growing patterns. Even, or perhaps especially, 
conflict can become opportunities for learning 
new concepts, and new values. No detailed prop: so tal 
be made here as to the long-term future of integrate” m 
the schools. Unless our experience to date has who of 
misleading, however, a generation from now the peop le 
the United States may be able with some pride t : 
on this period as a time.of successful transition, accomp. 
in a characteristically American way. 


s that where 
e has been 
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Appendix I 


“2040, Penalty for denial of privileges at inns and other 
Places by reason of color or race. —Whoever, being the pro- 
Prietor or his employee, keeper or manager of an inn, restau- 
zant, eating house, barber shop, public conveyance by air, 
and or water, theater, store, other place for the sale of 
merchandise, or other place of public accommodation or 
amusement, denies to a citizen, except for reason applicable 
alike to all citizens and regardless of color or race, the full 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facilities or 
Privileges thereof or, being a person who aids or incites the 

enial thereof, shall be fined not less than fifty ($50.00) 

ollars nor more than five hundred ($500.00) dollars or im- 
Prisoned not less than thirty (30) days nor more than ninety 
(90) days, or both. 


aS Paul: Murray (ed.), State Laws on Race and Color, Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service, 1951, pp. 352-353. 
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: d 
AN ACT establishing a public policy in public adneation Ay 


abolishing and prohibiting separate schools organize of 
the basis of race, color or creed, and prohibiting pam | ô 
creed segregation, separation or discrimination in PY 
schools, colleges and universities in the state of Indiana o 
prohibiting discrimination in the transportation © pub 
school pupils and students. 


(H. 242. Approved March 8, 1949) 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana: 


Section 1. That it is hereby declared to be the public policy 
of the State of Indiana to provide, furnish, and make aval- 
able equal, non-segregated, non-discriminatory education? 
opportunities and facilities for all regardless of race, cree” 
national origin, color or sex; to provide and furnish pu lic 
schools and common schools equally open to all and p rohib- 
ited and denied to none because of Tace, creed, color, or 
national origin; to reaffirm the principles of our Bill of Rights, 
Civil Rights and our Constitution and to provide for the 
State of Indiana and its Sa a uniform democratic syste™ 
52 
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of common and public school education; and to abolish, elim- 
inate and prohibit segregated and separate schools or school 
stricts on the basis of race, creed or color; and to eliminate 
and prohibit segregation, separation and discrimination on 
€ basis of race, color or creed in the public kindergartens, 
common schools, public schools, colleges and universities of 
the state, 


Section 2. The School Commissioners, superintendents, 
trustee or trustees of any township, city or school city or 
county or state or any other public school, college or uni- 
ony official or officials, shall not build or erect, establish, 
Maintain, continue or permit any segregated or separate 
Public kindergartens, public schools or districts or public 
“ehoa departments or divisions on the basis of the race, 
olor creed or national origin of the attending pupil or 
Pupils. 


Section 3, Where separate public kindergartens, public 
Schools, common schools or school districts, departments or 

visions are established, separated or segregated on the 

asis of race, color or creed of the pupil or pupils, that said 
officials of said public kindergartens and public schools, dis- 
ies departments or divisions shall at the beginning of 

© September, 1949 school year and thereafter, discontinue 
enrollment on the basis of race, creed or color of students 
entering for the first time the public kindergartens, the first 
grades of elementary schools and first year departments of 
Senior high or junior high schools; but said first year pupils 
“hall be permitted to enter and shall be enrolled in the 
Kindergarten within their district, the elementary school 
within their district, and shall be free to enroll and attend 
any public junior high school or senior high school of their 
choice within the limitations applicable alike to all students 
regardless of race, creed or color; provided that in schools 
Or districts where equipment and facilities are not available 
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for the enrollment and integration of such first year students 
in September, 1949, the period for the enrollment in the 
schools of their districts may be delayed or extended until 
the September, 1950 school year in the case of kindergart?® 
and grade schools, the September, 1951 school year m 1 
case of junior high schools, and the September, 1954 ae 
year in the case of high schools, and that on and after 
beginning of each of such school years, respectively, SU 
students shall be enrolled in the schools of their District, 
and shall have and receive credit for such school wor ie 
ep completed and shall be certified by the transferring 
school. 


i d 
Section 4. All students and pupils attending and enrolle’ 


in separate public or common schools, kindergartens, m 
high schools, high school, colleges and universities atter i 
respective dates set out in Section 8 of this act applica? 
to kindergarten, grade schools, junior high schools and senior 
high schools shall henceforth be admitted and enrolled i 
the public or common school in their districts in which they 
reside without regard to race, creed or color, class or nationa 
origin; and no student or pupil shall be prohibited, segre- 
gated or denied attendance or enrollment to any PU 
school, common school, junior high school or high sch 
in his district, or college or university in the state because 
of his race, creed, color or national origin, but shall be free 
to attend any public school, department or division there? 
or college or university regardless of race, creed, color % 
national origin, and within the limitations and laws aP“ 
plicable alike to non-citizens and non-resident students- 


Section 5. That no public school, college or university, SUP” 
orted in whole or in part by public funds of the State 0 
Indiana or any township, town, county or city school or city 
thereof, shall segregate, separate or discriminate against im 
any student or students therein on the basis of rac® 


ool 


any way, 
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creed ; 
ea or color, nor shall admission to any such public school 
Pproved or denied on the basis of race; creed or color. 


Secti 

in oe No public school, college or university supported 

or any to a m part by public funds of the State of Indiana 

Other As sare i town, county or city or school city or any 

any wa Be Soe or officials thereof, shall discriminate in 

teach y in hiring, upgrading, tenure or placements of any 
er on the basis of race, creed or color. 


Secti 
ion 7. The Board of School Commissioners, trustees 


or 2 
a of any public school district or unit may provide 
any and me balan by proper conveyance to transport 
national all children, regardless of race, creed or color or 
back to pe a from their home to their district school and 
regulatio heir home or from school to school, under such 
applicable or rules as said officials shall set up and establish 
National e alike to all regardless of race, creed, color or 
transpo origin of said student or students; Provided, That 
as rtation shall in no instance be provided where the 
nce to be traveled by a student is Jess than one (1) mile. 


Sect 
oe 8, The provisions of the Act shall be deemed sup- 


plemental to any and all existing common law or statutory 
eck or Civil Rights on the subject of public schools, common 
rs ools, colleges or universities, and rights and remedies 
creof of the State of Indiana and the people thereof. 

potion 9. If any section, paragraph, sentence or clause of 
Act shall for any reason be held invalid or unconstitu- 
w by any court of competent jurisdiction, the same shall 
T the validity of this Act as a whole, or a a 
€or, other th : eld to be invalid or 

unconstitutional. an that portion 50 
Secti z 
ection 10. All laws or parts of laws in conflict with this 
hereby repealed and 


ct 
are to the extent of such conflict 
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the Acts of 1869 (Spec. Sess.), ch. 16, par. 8, p. 41; re 
81, par. 1, p. 124; 1935, § 296, par. 1, p. 1457, are her 
specifically repealed. 


Section 11. That whereby an emergency exists, all po 
sions of this Act shall be in force and effect Septem 
1949. 
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Ch. 129 

Se Mage 15-15. Exclusion of children on account of 

cludes or a d -15. Any school officer or other person who ex- 

Count of Sio in excluding from the public schools on ac- 

such school he any child who is entitled to the benefits of 

than one h shall be fined not less than five ($5.00) 
undred ($100.00) dollars.” 


Ch. 1 venting colo o; 
. 122 
> Sec. 15-16. Pre i g 1 
by threat, menace r 


tendi: 
een te 15-16. Whoever 
on prevents any colored child en 
ttending su 


a 
publi 
be ae school in this State from a 
not exceeding $25.00.” 
secs. 100, 101; L. 1889, P- 


LE 

w 

840, sen ats Rev. Stats, 1874, Ch, 122, p: 98% 

sec, ‘seams Rev. s , p- 842, sec. 261; Jones IL, Stats. 02, 12 500, 

giud Rev, oes. 1874, Ch. 122, P- 983, sec. 102; Le 1909, p. 342 
es Ill. Stats. Ann. 323.1005.. 


nor more 
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Ch. 122, sec. 6-37. (Powers of Board of School Directors) 
Assignment of pupils to schools—... Race Discrimination-— 
... No pupil shall be excluded from or segregated in any 
such school on account of his color, race, or nationality a 


Ch. 122, sec. 7-14. (Powers of Board of Education) Appoint- 
ment of pupils to schools—Race Discrimination.—seCc- -14 
... No pupil shall be excluded from or segregated in any 
such school on account of his color, race, or nationality." 

1. L. 1909, p. 342, sec. 115, as amended by act approved July 17, 1945; 
L. 1945, p. 1593; Jones Ill. Stats. Ann. 123.811. 


2. L. 1871-72, p. 737, sec. 80, as amended by act approved July 17, 1945; 
L. 1945, p. 1593; Jones Ill. Stats. Ann., 123,844, 
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1s; 14-2 

gion, ol on Cum. Supp.) —Exclusion on account of re- 
een the ages ty or color a misdemeanor. —No child be- 
Tom any de of four and twenty years shall be excluded 
national origi ic school on account of his race, creed, color, 
cation who he or ancestry. A member of any board of edu- 
child, on sti vote to exclude from any public school any 
ancestry iene of his race, creed, color, national origin or 
a fine of not 1 e guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished by 
two hundred er, than fifty ($50.00) dollars nor more than 
e county jail ty ($250.00) dollars, or by imprisonment in 
which the Be , workhouse, or penitentiary of the county in 
days (80) offense has been committed 

Seat ho oe Sa 

prisonment in the discretion of the court. 

visions not to 


18: 13 
+ 18-19, 
(1948 Cum. Supp.) —Tenure pro 
d list. —Noth- 
18: 13-18 of this Title 


for not Jess than i 
ths, or by both such 
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trict. Dismissals resulting from such reduction shall n ai 
by reason of residence, age, sex, marriage, race, religion, 
political affiliation... .* 


ot be 


as amended 


1. L. 1909, c. 248, sec. 3, p. 899 (C. S. p. 4764, sec. 106c), aS ATS], p, 


by L. 1935, c. 126, p. 331, sec. 1, supp. to L. 1903 (2d Sp. Se: 
5, as amended L. 1942, c. 269, p. 713, sec. 1. 
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ao, ... Separate schools for colored pupils —Restriction. 
~fupils who are residents of a district shall be permitted to 
attend school in the same regardless of the time when they 
acquired such residence, whether before or after the enu- 
Meration, P rovided, that where, in the opinion of the county 
school or municipal school board and on approval of said 
Opinion by the state board of education, it is for the best 
pivantage of the school that separate rooms be provided 
or the teaching of pupils of African descent, and the said 
Tooms are so provided, such pupils may not be admitted to 
the school rooms occupied and used by pupils of Caucasian 
Or other descent. Provided, further that such rooms set aside 
for the teaching of such pupils of African descent shall be 
as good and well kept as those used by pupils of Caucasian 
Or other descent, and teaching therein shall be as efficient. 
Provided, further, that pupils of Caucasian or other descent 
may not be admitted to the school rooms 5O provided for 
dose of African descent. 


C 1. Laws 1923, ch. . 1925, ch. 73, sec. 21, p. 99, 
» ch. 148, sec. 120 „ 290; 1929, > P 
Ss. 1929, sec. 120-1201. > Si 1201, p. 
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Southern communities in the months 
and years to come. 


These are careful and objective 
studies, free from all special pleading, 
based upon sound scholarship, but 
written in the language of the layman. 
They present no formula for success 
—in some of the communities the 
transition has been painful and bitter 
—but they point clearly to the need 
for careful planning, full cooperation 
by both races, and straightforward 
leadership. Taken together, these 
brief stories of communities in transi- 
tion offer the hope that no public 
programs are insoluble in the way of 
democracy. Like The Negro and the 
Schools, this is a book for the teacher, 
the lawyer, and the official, the par- 
ent, the taxpayer, and the citizen. 
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